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Remuneration and Duties of Teachers.: 
By Supt. William H. Maxwell, New ork. 


Any consideration of the professional standing of 
teachers in cities naturally divides into two main lines: 


1. The duty of the city toward the teachers. 

2. The duty of the teachers toward the city. 

It is the duty of the city to obtain the services of the 
best teachers available, and when they have been ob- 
tained to establish the conditions under which they may 
do their best work. The paramount importance of the 
interests at stake in the work of our public schools—the 
preservation of republican institutions; the creation of 
equal opportunity for all citizens as far as education can 
create opportunity; the assimilation with our body pol- 
itic of millions of foreigners, unacquainted with a freeman’s 
rights and duties; and the intellectual, physical,and moral 
training of our future citizens—the paramount impor- 
tance of these interests demands the best teachers in the 
public schools and the establishment of such conditions 
of labor as will enable them to do their best work. 

The school that is not good enough for the children 
of your richest man is not good enough for the children 
of your poorest man. 

The duty of the city toward the teacher may be con- 
sidered under four heads: 

1. The duty of the city to provide adequate prepara- 
tion, academic and professional, for intending teachers. 

2. The duty of the city to throw wide open its gates 
to the best teachers from all other parts of the country. 
The stimulus of competition is always needed by the 
native teachers. 

A city that does not bring new blood into its teaching 
force from the outside is certain to perpetuate educa- 
tional abuses and to sink deeper and deeper into educa- 
tional ruts. All other professions and trades in our cit- 
ies are constantly being recruited and built up by ac- 
cessions from the outside. Should the profession of 
teaching be an exception to the rule? 

3. The duty of the city to provide such a system of 
appointment and promotion as shall not only not deter 
able and self-respecting men and women from entering 
the profession, but shall encourage such men and women 
from all over the country to seek employment in its 
schools, 

The omission to perform this duty is Philadelphia’s 
most heinous municipal sin. I am not now dealing with 
vague reports; I am dealing with facts sustained in the 
courts by incontrovertible evidence. Three members of 
award school board together with a man who acted as 
go-between were a few weeks ago convicted of extorting 
money from teachers in return for promised positions in 
the public schools. Teachers testified in court that they 
had been made to understand they could not be appointed 
unless they handed money over to politicians who con- 
trolled the ward school board. One teacher swore that 
out of a salary of $47 a month she had to pay $40 for 
three months for her election. This case, moreover, is 
only an isolated one that came to light thru the indis- 
cretion of men who attempted to make money for them- 
selves without turning over a sufficient part of their ill- 
gotten gains to the political machine. Corruption seems 
to have entered the Philadelphia school system generally 
thru the ward school boards. Even where money is not 
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exacted from the appointees, I am informed that nearly 
all appointments are dictated by the political bosses. Of 
all the disgraceful chapters in the history of American 
cities this is, to my thinking, the worst. It is worse than 
anything that occurred under the Tweed ring in New 
York; worse than anything in the recent disclosures in 
Minneapolis or St. Louis. Other political scoundrels 
have bribed legislatures and stolen the public money. It 
remained for those of Philadelphia to reach the lowest 
depth of political infamy in preying upon the necessities 
of wretchedly paid women and the helplessness of. chil- 


dren. 

Will Philadelphia rest quiet under this disgrace? Will 
you men and women of Philadelphia suffer the springs of 
your moral and intellectual life to be poisoned at their 
source? The eyes of the world are upon you. The 
world is waiting to see the honest men and women of 
Philadelphia rise in their might and cast out this unclean 
thing. And how is this to be done? Simply by remov- 
ing the power of appointing and promoting teachers from 
the ward boards and placing it in the hands of the super- 
intendent and his assistants where it properly belongs. 

New York has had to face a similar difficulty. The 
former city of New York had its ward boards; the former 
city of Brooklyn had its local school committees. And 
tho neither Brooklyn nor New York sank so low as to 
make appointments in the schools a matter of merchan- 
dise, yet the results were badenough. As long as it was 
possible for politicians and other outsiders to control the 
appointment and promotion of teachers, it was impossible 
either to secure any great and permanent improvement 
in the schools or to place teachers’ salaries on an ade- 
quate foundation. It is fair to assume that a similar 
condition prevails in Philadelphia. 

As long as the teaching force is controlled by politi- 
cians the people will not believe,whatever may be the truth, 
that their schools reach that standard of excellence, 
which they might easily attain. Not finding this stand- 
ard of excellence or, at any rate, not believing that it 
can exist under political control, the people will not sup- 
port measures intended to place teachers’ salaries at a 
rate commensurate with their services. Just as soon as 
the political incubus was removed from the New York 
public schools; as soon as appointment and promotion 
were placed in the hands of professional experts, to be 
determined by competitive examination, then and then 
only was the attempt successful to raise and equalize the 
salaries of teachers. So will it be with Philadelphia. 
Remove the power from your ward school boards, make 
appointment and promotion depend solely upon merit, 
and adequate remuneration will follow as surely as night 
follows day. If it were not so, I should lose faith in the 
honesty and generosity of the American people. 

4, When the people are able to see that these three 
conditions are established—that adequate preparation is 
exacted as a condition of entering the teaching profes- 
sion, that all places in the schools are thrown open to 
competition so that they are sure that their children are 
taught by the best teachers attainable, and that positions 
in the schools are neither sold to the highest bidder nor 
reserved for the favorites of politicians, then the city or 
the state will assuredly see the propriety of performing 
its fourth great duty in establishing those conditions 
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t 
that will enable the teacher to do her best work, namely 
he condition of adequate remuneration. 


Salaries of Teachers. 


Under the general head of adequate remuneration I 
include several items: (1) permanent tenure of office 
during efficiency; (2) a living wage, increasing with age 
and experience; and (8) a pension when age and infirm- 
ity render the teacher no longer able for active service. 
All of these conditions are now attained in New York. 

Permanent tenure of office during efficiency, after a 
probationary period of three years, is our rule. The ar- 
gument against this rule is that by appointing teachers 
for a specified time, say one year, it is easier to get rid 
of inefficient or superannuated teachers. Theoretically 
this is doubtless true, and in some places it may be true 
in practice. I have not observed, however, that those 
communities in which appointments are made for a speci- 
fied time are at all more successful in getting rid of in- 
efficient teachers than we are in New York. And I am 
quite sure that any advantage in this respect possessed 
by the temporary appointment plan is far more than 
counterbalanced by the unrest, the nervous terror, that 
is constantly hanging over teachers whose living is never 
secure beyond a few months. Freedom from anxiety is 
an ‘iene condition of the teacher’s doing her best 
work. 

As to a living wage, the so-called Davis law, now em- 
bodied in the New York city charter, fixes a minimum for 
women teachers of $600 per annum and of $900 per 
annum for men teachers in elementary schools. The 
minimum salary for women after sixteen years of ser- 
vice in the first six grades is $1,240, andin the seventh 
and eighth grades $1,320, except in the graduating class, 
in which it is $1,440. For men the minimum salary 
after ten years of service is $2,160 and for a teacher 
of a graduating class $2,400. Women principals of el- 
ementary schools begin at $1,750, and reach a maximum 
of $2,500 after three years of service. Men principals 
begin at $2,750, and after four years of service reach a 
maximum of $3,500. In high schools and training 
schools, women teachers begin at $1,100 and go to 
$1,900 per annum, except in the case of first assistants 
or heads of department, who go to $2,500. Men teach- 
ers in high schools begin at $1,300 and go to $2,400, ex- 
cept in the case of first assistants or heads of depart- 
ment who go to $3,000 per annum. In all cases there is 
a regular yearly rate of increase. 

It may be objected that this increase at a regular rate 
per year, with security of tenure, does not tend to pro- 
mote efficiency. In other words, that when a teacher 
knows her position is secure and an increase of salary 
certain, she will become careless as to the manner in 
which she performs her work. This contingency, how- 
ever, has been amply taken care of in the law, which, in 
the first place, provides a probationary period of three 
years, during which a teacher may be removed in case 
of inefficiency by the city superintendent, and, in the 
second place, provides that no teacher shall advance be- 
yond the seventh year’s salary, nor again beyond the 
twelfth year’s salary unless her work is approved as fit 
and meritorious by a formal vote of the board of super- 
intendents. 

In addition, she may be removed at any time if the 
charge of inefficiency, neglect of duty or gross miscon- 
duct is proved before a committee of the board of educa- 
tion. It will thus be seen that there is ample provision 
in the law against the encroachment of the inefficient. 

The salaries I have described, while they are higher 
than those paid to the teacher in any other city of the 
country are far from being excessive. The average sal- 
ary paid to the class teachers of New York is not as 
high as the average salary paid to the policeman. ‘Surely 


when the work of the public schools is taken into ac- 
count—the preservation of republican institutions,the cre- 
ation of equal opportunities for all, the assimilation of 
foreigners, the increase of the productive capacity of the 
people thru the general increase of intelligence—surely, 
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when the paramount importance of this work is consid- 
ered, it will not be contended that the teachers of our 
children should be paid less than those who hunt our 
criminals. I do not argue for luxury and wealth for our 
teachers. On the contrary, I believe that those who de- 
vote themselves to the holy calling of training the young 
should bid farewell to all ambition for luxury and wealth. 
Their part in life is plain living and high thinking. 

What I do argue for is such a salary as will enable 
the teacher, with reasonable economy, to enter intellect- 
ual society, to buy books, to travel occasionally, to dress 
tastefully, to take advantage of all proper opportunities 
for self-improvement—in short, to lead, but in a per- 
fectly modest way, the life of a cultured lady or gentle- 
man. 

And the supreme argument in favor of paying such 
salaries is that it is only when teachers lead the lives of 
cultured ladies and gentlemen that they do their best 
work for the nation. “But to pay such salaries,” I hear 
some objector break forth, “will make public education 
too expensive.” In the words of Horace Mann, I answer: 
“ Education is never expensive; it is worth far more than 
is ever paid for it.” ‘“‘ Every educated citizen,” to use 
Thomas Davidson’s eloquent words, “is a treasure to a 
nation—far more valuable than a heap of gold or dia- 
monds. Education is strength; ignorance is weakness.” 


The Teacher's Duty. 


On the other hand, if the city owes it to the people, to 
the schools, to the children, and to the teachers to es- 
tablish such conditions that the teacher may always be 
able to do her best work, the teachers, on their side, owe 
reciprocal duties to the city and to the people. In the 
first place, they owe it to themselves and to their pupils 
and to the people to make themselves worthy of better 
salaries. It is not enough that they should take advan- 
tage of the academic and professional’ training required 
for admission to the service. Every teacher should be 
engaged in never-ending preparation for her life-work. 
It is not enough that she should read educational jour- 
nals and listen to occasional lectures on principles and 
methods of teaching. She should be a constant student, 
not only of purely professional matters, but of the great 
world literature, the Bible, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe. She should take advantage of the magnificent 
opportunities for professional study now presented in 
nearly all our great universities. 

In the second place, it is the duty of the great mass of 
teachers in a city system to hold under proper control, 
or to suppress those members of the force who are openly 
or secretly opposed to improving the conditions of the 
schools. Every large teaching force that I have known 
contains a certain proportion of such persons. 

The teachers who oppose the improvement of the 
schools may be divided into two classes: First, the lazy 
and inefficient, who fear competition with the better 
equipped and with outsiders; second, the school politi- 
cians, who invariably act from purely selfish motives. 
The defects in the school system are the opportunities of 
the school politicians. As they are interested only in 
their own self-advancement they believe they can better 
secure their object by preserving the defects. They are 
confident they can obtain their ends more quickly and 
effectively by currying favor with politicians than by de- 
pending upon their own merits. These two classes—the 
inefficient and the school politicians—must be held in 
check by the better element among the teachers if solid 
progress is to be made in the schools. The school politi- 
cians are especially pestiferous because they always man- 
age to keep themselves in the public eye. The taxpayers 
very naturally ask themselves why they should increase 
their own burdens in order to put money in the pockets 
of persons who use the schools only for selfish ends. 

The third duty of teachers is to establish for them- 
selves a code of ethics under which it shall be regarded 
as unprofessional to seek appointment or promotion on 
any other ground than that of merit. 

Even if you should succeed in removing the power of 
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appointment and promotion from the ward school boards, 
you would not entirely remove politics from the schools. 
Legislative enactment may do much, but it cannot do 
everything because there is always weakness in those 
who administer the law. The most potent influence 
against politics in the schools is a code of ethics among 
the teachers. Such a code will make it as unprofessional 
for a teacher to seek appointment cr advancement thru 
“pull” as it is unprofessional among physicians for a 
physician to advertise in the daily papers. 

True worth seldom fails to meet with due reward in 
America. 

EXPN 


What a Reading Lesson Did. 


By LeLaA Cox THURMAN, Georgia. 


Away down here in Georgia, many of our rural schools 
are compelled to close their spring terms the last of March, 
as many of the children must go onto the farms, to help 
make a living. 

Our little school of twenty was such a working little 
hive, and the children loved what they were trying to do 
so well, that it was with much regret they were forced to 
realize that the last day was drawing nigh. 

It did seem a shame to send the babies home because 
the large ones were obliged to leave school. They could 
not help on the farm, and all the golden spring days 
would be spent by them in idleness. 

“We'll stay,” I said to them the morning before the 
last, “at least thru the month of April.” 

My home was so near the dear little school-house that 
it seemed a very small sacrifice for me, if I kept only the 
primary classes to teach them free. 

So dismissing all that we called advanced, there were 
only about a dozen of us left there to learn; but what a 
world of things there were to do, and we could do them 
all according to our own sweet wills, for we were out 
from under school laws this month. King Conscience had 
his eye on us, however, and not one of us must offend his 
majesty. 

How we dwelt on our favorite studies! Our delight 
at having our time doubled for our early morning lesson 
of biography, which came immediately after the sing- 
ing, was great. It was Columbus we studied, taking even 
the simplest details of that marvelous life, which had 
been prepared in such a fascinating style for very young 
children. 

We always make charts of these great lives, calling 
them our Columbus chart, or our Washington chart, our 
Lincoln or Franklin chart, as the case may be. Even 
the youngest contributes his paper-cutting, or crude 
wood-carving, to illustrate any point that may be dealt 
with objectively. The chart of Columbus’s life was, I be- 
lieve, our fullest and most satisfying; the children were all 
so enthusiastic and interested. To fulfill a promise made 
them, I carried this one to the teachers’ institute meet- 
ing in the summer, and had the pleasure of hearing the 
experts speak very favorably before a very large body of 
teachers of the effort he saw displayed in the work. 

But to go on. When this recitation with the number 
work was over, excepting the time devoted to geography, 
most of the rest of the day was given to reading. Read- 
ing, the magic key that unlocks the gates of all the won- 
derful and beautiful compartments of the great temple 
of wisdom, and the foundation of much of life’s deep and 
lasting delight—a love for which can, by strenuous ef- 
— the teacher’s part be implanted in a very young 
mind. 

Of course, having so much time, my work in reading 
could be done somewhat on the intensive plan. I will 
give as an illustration the plan of conducting one lesson 
on which my thirds worked for many days, the viewing 
of which gave me more genuine delight than anything 
of the kind I had seen done under my imperfect direction. 

Many teachers will recall the lesson in Cyr’s Third 
Reader on “ The Landing of the Pilgrims,” accompanied 
by Mrs. Hemans’ stirring and beautiful poem on that 
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subject. Our first work was to master the sense of the 
lesson, each child taking his turn at relating what he got 
from it. Then we had what we called “talking” read- 
ing on the book, giving intelligent, animated expression 
to the words just as they were put down there. 

All the new, difficult words had to be spelled by heart, 
and as that was being done I would ask, “ What does the 
book say with that word?” Nearly every time the chil- 
dren could give almost verbatim the sentence in which 
the word was, and tell what it meant. 

We next learned the poem, taking it verse by verse, 
and finding out the meaning of each line. This was 
necessarily slow work. They were very young children, 
and as certain sections of the poem-—say four stanzas, 
were well memorized and intelligently recited, I would 
reward each child with a bright red star placed opposite 
his nam2 on the large board. After all the class had 
completed this work I would recite the poem with them in 
concert over and over, till it was to them and their poet- 
ry-loving teacher, as the most exquisite music. By the 
way, we take all our poems in this way, making them the 
most charming feature of our readers. 

At last came the great climax to the children’s joy 
when I told them they might build the lesson they had 
learned about our wonderful great, great, great grand- 
parents. “Where?” “In the yard?” “No.” What 
was our big empty school-room for but to work at beau- 
tiful things in? 

Such a carrying of sand and rocks, sticks, bark, and 
boughs. My little embryo sculptor took for his part the 
procuring of soft white clay from the near-by spring, and 
I watched interestedly to see what his intentions were. 
I was soon rewarded by seeing the hulk of a ship grow 
into form beneath his gifted, tho untrained little fingers; 
he finished the ship by sticking in his mast-poles, and 
putting on his sails, calling out rapturously, as he did so, 
“This is the Mayflower.” 

Having given up one end of the small room to them 
they had gone at the building like beavers, after all ma- 
terial was collected, paying no more attention to my call 
for “ Recess,” after I had turned from the class in hand, 
than if I had not said a word. 

I gave the work up almost entirely to the half dozen 
children who seemed most in harmony as to plans. Yet 
standing aloof I watched with keen delight, learning a 
new lesson of the beauty and the joy of doing; finding 
out as I looked at the nimble, willing fingers that so glad- 
ly performed their task, how we teachers might make the 
warm life blood flow thru many of the dead dry lessons 
we drag thru in such a listless manner day after day. 

My thoughtful little lady with an eye to “the eternal 
fitness of things” was busily making her ocean by rub- 
bing a large space of the floor over with white crayon, 
while my caretaking little man, with his great bank of 
sand, had made a large area of land, putting in his in- 
dentations for bays, etc. Placing a large flat stone on 
the coast line he looked up, pleased, into my face saying 
that this was Plymouth Rock. 

Two other busy bees were rapidly putting in the 
forests and Indian wigwams. “For you know,” they 
said, “only Indians lived in our country then.” 

The great log house, in which all the families were 
compelled to live together at first, was built with infinite 
care, by the boys,—and one precious oddity who was 
working off by herself with all the zeal of a Puritan pa- 
triot, on being questioned as to the nature of her part in 
the plan, informed me with sweetly serious demeanor, 
that this was the hill, and those little mounds she had so 
painstakingly made of the white clay were the forty 
graves that had to be made before the end of the year 
because of the famine. 

Even Peregrine White’s little cradle was lovingly con- 
structed of bark, and my sculptor after placing his 
beloved Mayflower in the bay, materialized a verse of the 
well-learned poem by making a beautiful nest with a clay 
eagle perched over her eggs, down near the water’s edge. 
On my calling for his reason for this, he quoted, 








‘‘ The ocean eagle soared 
From her nest by the white waves’ foam, 
The rocking pines of the forest roared; 
This was their welcome home.”’ 


Many other remembered things were put in, the chil- 
dren going as much into detail as my discretion would 
allow. 

When it was all done they called it a “picture”, and 
for a week or more would stand above it, gazing lovingly 
at what they had done, suggesting new objects they knew 
of to be added, and ever guarding it with jealous care 
from careless feet that might wander thither. Often 
too they repeated softly the sweet verses that meant so 
much to them. 

It was a valuable lesson in history that these little 
ones of eight, nine, and ten years were getting for them- 
selves, and their joy in the learning was giving a new 
meaning to their lives. 

We closed our happy, happy month by rigging out a 
May-pole and adorning our soft-eyed little queen with 


garlands of flowers, spending a long, golden day in the 


green, sweet woods. 


PIX 
Musical Rights of a Child. 


The importance of proper musical training for a child 
in its earliest years is seldom realized in this country. 
We comprehend that an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of music are essentials for a well rounded education, 
but too often teachers and parents, thru carelessness or 
ignorance, destroy whatever chance the child may have 
had of obtaining these essentials. In many cases, the 
child is compelled to endure musical instruction when he 
lacks not only taste and inclination, but also aptitude. 

The folly of such forcing and the importance of cor- 
rect early training are emphasized in the following pas- 
sages from the translation of Albert Lavignac’s 
“ Musical Education,” recently published by D. Appleton 
& Company: 

“Since music is ranked among the arts that give de- 
light, it would be absurd to undertake the study of it 
with the half certainty that one would never extract 
from it the slightest enjoyment, that one would never 
arrive at anything but pitiful results, in default of the 
natural taste and the special aptitude that are so neces- 
sary, and in pursuing a chimerical aim, precious time is 
lost that might be utilized in a thousand agreeable and 
profitable ways. Therefore, I hold those parents very 
guilty who, simply for the sake of conforming to the 
present stupid fashion that demands that everybody shall 
be more or less of a musician, exact such efforts from their 
children without having assured themselves beforehand 
that they have at least strong chances of success. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that a nurse who can- 
not sing in tune can spoil a child’s ear forever; and 
what I advance here is not very extraordinary if people 
will only notice that a child acquires and preserves, some- 
times for his whole life, and always for a long time, that 
characteristic accent of the country in which he was 
born, or of the persons by whom he was brought up. 

“What, therefore, is there astonishing in the fact 
that the same phenomenon should be produced with 
regard to musical sounds? The baby who has never 
heard anybody sing in tune will not be able to form any 
idea how to sing himself, so he will begin by singing out 
of tune, his ear still in a state of formation, will become 
accustomed to and in some measure attuned to that 
way of singing. Later, he will continue in this way, 
having no reason to do differently, and that is how false 
voices are produced. 

“To teach music to a child by means of principles, no 
matter how simple they may be, is about as judicious as 
to teach him to talk by grammar. Certainly one may 
and does accomplish this, but at the cost of how much 
lost time, how much irritation to the parents and the 
teacher, and of what useless fatigue to the poor little 
brain of the pupil!” 
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American Political History. 


In the first two volumes, just published, of his revised 
four-volume Political History of the United States, Prof. 
J. P. Gordy takes up in a thoro fashion the events and 
forces that made the politics of our country from 1783 
to 1828. The account begins with several chapters re- 
lating to “ the critical period” and takes up successively 
such interesting and important matters as the following, 
viz.: the influence of Alexander Hamilton, the effect of 
the French revolution upon American ideas and events, 
the domestic dissensions that led to the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws, Napoleon’s motives in selling Louisiana to this 
country, the difficulties of our people and of our govern- 
ment with France and England during the Napoleonic 
wars, the States Rights doctrine in New England, the 
discussion over the admission of Missouri, the causes that 
led to the Monroe Doctrine, and the rise of Democracy 
in the West with its resultant placing of Jackson in the 
presidency. Such is the general course of the argument 
in these two volumes. 

These pages are well written because they are well 
thought out. Of Albert Gallatin, Professor Gordy says, 
“He never said that public office was a public trust, but 
he constantly acted on that conception of it.” Of Ran- 
dolph’s defence of the proposition to appropriate consid- 
erable sums for war purposes, he says, “ But the road 
which the United States ought to travel is precisely that 
which great nations have not trod—the road which leads 
to individual liberty.” “Not the greatness of the nation 
but the welfare of the individual should be the aim of 
government.” Of the Federalists in their opposition to 
the declaration of war in 1812 he says this: “Why did it 
not occur to them that at any time during the preceding 
five years it had been in the power of the British gov- 
ernment to cause us to put ourselves on the side of Eng- 
land against France simply by ceasing to treat us asa 
colony?” And again, he says, “There were then two 
great questions at issue in the campaign of 1828. One 
was: Are political questions sui generis? Is it true that 
while expert knowledge is valuable in law, medicine, en- 
gineering, in every other department of life, it is of no 
value in politics? The other question was the 
following: Which is the safer guide to the public wel- 
fare, the unsophisticated common sense of the people, 
trying to promote their own good, or the highly trained 
judgment of men of experience in public affairs, trying 
primarily to advance their own interests?” 

Pages replete with acute observations such as these 











There was a town named Greenville, 
And so fast the people grew, 
The schools won’t hold the children, 
And we’re wondering what to do. 
—From the Greenville, N. C., Daily Herald. 
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with well-balanced conclusions certainly make interesting 
and instructive reading. 

But the value of these pages does not consist in these 
clear-cut, well-put remarks. _It lies rather in two quali- 
ties of the history considered as a whole. These volumes 
show careful, thoro, and adequate investigation of the 
personal aspects of politics. Statesmen, politicians, gen- 
erals, office-holders, voters, any and all persons in any 
wise connected with government and politics, deal with 
affairs not merely from considerations of principle, but 
necessarily also from prejudices due to inevitable pecu- 
liarities of disposition, tradition, character, and insight. 
Knowledge of these peculiarities and discernment of their 
effects in political events are essential to the author of a 
good history.. Such knowledge and discernment are 
manifest in these volumes. 

Again, this Political History gives evidence of an un- 
derstanding of the tendencies and motives of American 
political thought and action. The advances and retro- 
gressions from decade to decade, the incurring of new 
and higher thought in the progress of humanity, and the 
improvement in the economic, ethical, and philosophic 
ideals of the American people are all reflected and inter- 
preted here. There is appreciation of the continuity and 
causation in our history. 

One may justly say of these volumes that they are im- 
portant contributions to historical literature. America is 
a new revelation of humanity; and American politics 
with all the errors and sins, are better politics than may 
be seen elsewhere, or might have been seen hitherto in 
the world. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. pp. 
598-591. Cloth, small 8vo. Clear type.) 

W. E. CHANCELLOR. 





Lovey Mary isby Alice Caldwell Hegan, or more properly, 
Alice Hegan Rice, as she was married in December to Cale 
Young Rice, the poet. This work might almost be taken as 
a continuation of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’’, as 
this ‘‘courageous captain of compliment ’’ and oracle of the 
Cabbage Patch figures conspicuously in the story. 

Lovey Mary is the story of a girl who begins life in a 
Foundlings’ Home. The girl is very unhappy because she is 
homely and no one loves her. She says, ‘‘Ugly old face, 
and ugly old hands, and straight old rat-tail hair! It ain’t 
no wonder that nobody loves me, I just wisht I was dead.’’ 

Mary is given the entire care of Tommy, a little fatherless 
boy. After caring for the child and becoming deeply attached 
to him, Mary is thrown intoa panic by overhearing Tommy’s 
mother tell the matron she is soon going to take him away. 
Mary decides to run away with the child. She says to her- 
self, ‘‘He shan’t go with his mother and grow up bad like she 
is.’ Mary takes the child and runs away and lands in the 
Cabbage Patch. She gets work in a ~— and so keeps 
herself and Tommy. Mary is neighbor to Mrs. Wiggs, who 
is no philosopher, but simply a kind-hearted woman who is 
in her element where dilemmas or emergencies are to be 
met, and is always looking out to help the ‘‘other fellow.’’ 
The story shows how kind treatment may bring out the best 
elements in one’s character. 

People are good to Mary and she says, ‘‘I want to be 
good; I want to be what they think Iam.’’ Another time, 
“‘T was awful mean when I come to the Cabbage Patch; 
somehow you all just bluffed me into being better. I wasn’t 
used to being bragged on, and it made me want to be good, 
more than anything in the world.’’ 

Being invited by a wealthy lady to take Tommy and spend 
the summer in the country, the farewell given her by the 
Cabbage Patch people is quite touching. ‘‘It ain’t hard to 
be good when folks love you,”’ she said with a little catch in 
her voice, ‘‘I’ll make ’em all proud of me yet!’’ (Century 
Company, New York.) B. E. L. 


We hope every teacher appreciates the opportunities she 
has to teach moral lessons to the children. Even the breaches 
of discipline may be made the occasion for teaching moral 
truths. This teaching is more important than that of arith- 
metic or grammar or language. If hurried, or otherwise 
prevented from — original work in this line, try the mate- 
rial in the excellent little book by Emma L. Ballou, entitled, 
Guide Right. The stories given in this book are told ina 
very attractive way. They inculcate the virtues that make 
up a strong character—obedience, kindness, truthfulness, 
honesty, temperance, prays courage, reverence, etc. It is 
intended that they shall be discussed in the school by the 
teacher and pupils. There is no teacher of the younger pu- 
pils but could use this book profitably. It is beautifully 
printed and has many illustrations by Effie Louise Koogle. 
(March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio.) 
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A Plea for Hardy Plants, with Suggestions for Effective 
Arrangement, by J. Wilkinson Elliott, landscape artist. 
Reprinted from the transactions of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, Part I., 1895, with additional plans and 
copious illustrations by J. Horace McFarland and others. 
The introduction gives the scope of this volume, for the 
author says it was written, not ‘‘to teach the art of land- 
scape gardening, but the need of it.’’ The author proceeds 
to show two points: that the ordinary bedding plants used so 
generally are much less effective in giving beauty to a lot or 
lawn than hardy shrubs, and that they are, also, far more 
costly since they require renewal each year. 

Mr. Elliott gives very fully the manner in which the differ- 
ent shrubs can be grouped so that there shall be a succession 
of pleasing changes in the color groupings with the advanc- 
ing season. All the hardier bulbous plants can be set among 
these to increase the effect. Lists of these are given, as sug- 
gestive. Many reproductions from photographs show how 
these pleasing combinations have been made in different 
localities. One of the finest of these is from Mr. Hunnewell’s 
grounds at Wellesley, Mass., and yet, while entirely differ- 
ent and of another type, it is hardly more beautiful than the 
mass of hardy asterson the opposite page. A seriesof plans, 
at the close, for lots and residences of various sizes, with 
lists of suitable plants for each, adds much to the value of 
the book. It will assist anyone who desires to secure the 
best results from such sums as he can afford to use in adding 
to the beauty of his surroundings, very much. Nature yields 
her charms to him who studies her natural combinations 
and brings them to his own — Size has little to do 
with pleasing effects. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.60, net.) 


Heidi, by Johanna Spyri, translated from the German by 
Helene S. White. This story is one that children will ever 
enjoy. Its interest has in nowise been lost by translation 
into English. The present version is new and, no doubt, care- 
fully made. The child, Heidi, gets her name as the nick- 
name of her mother’s old German name, Adelheid. Left an 
— she is going to live with her grandfather, whose lonely 
cabin stands near the top on a jutting ledge of the Alps. 
To save carrying a bundle the aunt has dressed the child in 
three dresses, worn one over the other. Upand up the child 
toils on a warm June morning, bending under the weight of 
the extra clothing. There is a pretty description of the 
green fields lying at the base of the rugged mountains. Then, 
farther up, of the heath country, where the spicy fragrance 
of mountain shrubbery greets one. Then the ‘‘roseate’’ 
hue of the Alps is described. The story shows what effect 
the ore of the mountains has upon an impressionable 
child. A glorious, free life did the little girl, Heidi, lead 
up among the rocks and flowers of the Alps—a life as sweet 
as the air that blew thru the pine trees and as bright as the 
sun that glistened on the snow. The book merits a high 
place among English books just as it has long been valued in 
Germany. The volume is bound in cloth, with illuminated 
design, well printed and illustrated. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company. Price, $0.60.) 


Daisies and Diggleses’ is Evelyn Raymond’s story of a sum- 
mer outing. There were just one hundred miles between 
Farmer Eddy’s orchard, where the daisies bloomed, and Dig- 
gleses’ Court, where Katie lived. Diggleses, was a little 
pocket of an alley tucked down in a corner between lowering 
tenements in a big city. One day there came to Katie here 
a big bunch of daisies, the most wonderful she had ever seen, 
and that is why she went to the country and why she planned 
the most beautiful outing for Diggleses’ Court. The book 
gives encouragement to good deeds and brave efforts. It is 
well printed and bound in illuminated cloth. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Company, New York. Price, $0.50.) 





After the grip or other serious illness, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the medicine to take to restore the appetite and strength. 
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What You Will See in Boston. III. 


By Frederick W. Coburn. 


The “Wonderful Tech.” 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is one of 
the institutions of Boston in which you will surely 
take great interest. Certainly no school in Boston repre- 
sents more distinctly the New England spirit of commer- 
cial and industrial enterprise than this. Its reputation 
has spread to every corner of the globe. In the thirty- 


Here, for instance during these last few weeks, students 
have been working over the much agitated breakfast 
foods—one of the remarkable manifestations of the de- 
sire of humanity for improved dietary and industrial 
possibilities. In the starch and sugar laboratories at 
Technology a number of students, this spring, have been 
working over the industrial possibilities of the ordinary 
ear of corn, which include corncob pipes, vulcanized 
rubber mats for libraries and public buildings, 
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various syrups, as well as the numerous food 
products that are now being extensively adver- 
tised thruout the country. 

Again the question of the purity or impuri- 
ty of public water supplies is, as a recent epi- 
demic at Cornell university indicates, one of 
the most important matters that modern sci- 
ence has to deal with. Within the past few 
| years bacteriological investigation, largely as a 
result of what has been accomplished at the 
Institute of Technology, has become generally 
accepted by engineers and practical sanitarians 
as the quickest and most direct means of learn- 
ing whether water is healthful or unhealthful. 
j Here, in the department presided over by the 
distinguished sanitary expert, Prof. W. F. 
Sedgwick, the “colon bacilli” and the “strep- 
tococci,” those friendly little microbes that 
=~ purify typhoid-ridden water, have been thoroly 
¥ studied. You may in the bacteriological labor- 
atory at Technology even observe for yourself 
some of the work that has lately been going 











‘ A CORNER IN THE LABORATORY OF PHYSICS. 
Showing the progress of experiments in heat-proof packing at the Massa- of public health. 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 


seven years of its existence the “Tech,” as it is popularly 
known, has graduated 2,655 young men and five young 
women, besides giving from one to four years of instruc- 
tion to about 5,000 other young people, who, for one 
reason or another were not graduated. During these 
thirty-seven years, in the face of poverty that has at 
times been positively painful, the institution has estab- 
lished thirteen separate courses, erected seven buildings, 
accumulated property valued at nearly $4,000,000. It is 
at present one of the largest technical schools in the 
world, having seven fellows, eleven graduate scholars, 


on in investigation of these minute guardians 


Above all, you will be interested in the work 
of Technology along electrical lines. As you perhaps know, 
New England enterprise has been responsible for a great 
deal of the electrical development of this country, and it 
is perhaps a fact that more Technology men are to be 
found in the profession of electrical engineering than all 
the other graduates of American technical schools com- 
bined. Last summer, the new electrical laboratory of 
the Tech, built plainly as a factory, but surpassing any- 
thing else of the same kind in the world in equipment 
and convenience, was built nearby the Pierce building 
and the Art Museum just behind Copley square. Neither 





129 graduate students, 986 regular under- 
graduates, and 413 special undergraduates. 
Among these are graduates from other col- & 
leges and universities. 

The architectural features of the Tech, 
while admirable in every way, are less remark- 
able and in many ways certainly less interest- 
ing than those of the university in Cambridge. 
The two main buildings on Boylston street 
are imposing ina way and an ornament to the 
city, and several of the new buildings, as may 
be seen from the accompanying illustrations, 
are models of their kind; but the institute ex- 
ists primarily to train workers, and it is the 
wonderful interior of its buildings,rather than 
their ornamental outside that you will find 
particularly fascinating. During the summer 
months the laboratories and lecture rooms 
will for the most part be deserted, but you will 
see in all, evidences of the marvelous work 
that has put the Tech in the forefront of the 
causes of American industrial supremacy, and 
that has led a well-known writer to call the 
institution, “ Wonderful Technology.” 

In these laboratories students are kept con- 
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stantly busy, and not merely at academic prop- 


A SHIp’s CoMPASS ON A ROOF. 


ositions, but in many cases at attempts to Where Students of Naval Architecture ‘‘ Swing the Ship’’ to Correct the 


solve problems of vital interest to the world. 


Disturbances of Magnetized Steel. 
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France nor Great Britain nor even the important Ger- 
man institutions, such as the Imperial Physico-Technical 
institution at Charlottenburg, have anything superior to 
this laboratory. It has been named the Augustus Lowell 
Laboratory of Electrical Engineering in honor of the service 
which the late Augustus Lowell rendered to the institute. 
You will find it divided into five important working parts 
—the power room and main laboratory, closely akin to 
the big commercial institutions; the smaller research 
rooms, based upon a study of the facilities which the 
Germans placed at the disposal of special research work- 
ers; standardizing room, which is intended to equal or 
surpass the famous Reichsanstalt; the lecture-room, un- 
questionably the most complete in the world; and finally, 
the workshop, where the mechanicians of the institute 
repair and indeed manufacture a great part of the labor- 
atory apparatus that isin use. These rooms, grouped in 
a single large building, cover some 40,000 square feet of 
land, are one-story in height, and are so lighted by sev- 
enty skylights that each has the steady, well-diffused light 
of an artist’s studio. The architecture of the building 
except. for the picturesque effect of its community of 
skylights, is quite as simple and practical as that of 
the actual workshops which have afforded so many sug- 
gestions for its interior arrangements. 

You will naturally want to visit the great power room 
which is, as it were, the core of the whole laboratory. 
Here at the end of the hall, somewhat more than 300 feet 
in length, you will discover six permanent dynamos whose 
accompanying engines aggregate more than 1,000 horse- 
power, furnishing current for light, motive power, and 
experimental service. These permanent. dynamos have 
their own place at the far end of the power-room where 
the “sound of the piston” will not disturb the routine of 
experimental work to which the rest of the room is de- 
voted. The actual experimental work is conducted by 
means of a number of smaller dynamos which a ten-ton 
overhead crane, running from one end of the hall to the 
other, carries back and forth as different experiments 
call for them. This laboratory is really so notable that, 
if at all interested in industrial and scientific achieve- 
ments, you simply cannot afford to miss visiting it. 
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Again, if you have followed THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’ arti- 
cles on materials for fireproofing as used in school buildings, 
you will find much matter that is entertaining in the heat 
laboratory at Technology, where experiments have been 
going on very recently to test the so-called fireproof 
woods. These tests were conducted by Prof. Charles L. 
Norton and several assistants, together with students of 
the Insurance Engineering School of which Mr. Edward 
Atkinson is conductor. It may be interesting in view of 
its direct application to school-house construction to note 
here some of the results that have been arrived at in this 
laboratory. Samples of different kinds of wood in their 
natural state and after treatment by various fireproof 
processes were held in the flame of a Bunsen burner 
which gave a heat of about 3,500 degrees. It was found 
that in a general way the prepared wood burned less 
freely while it was in the blaze and glowed ashorter time 
after it was taken out, but in the end both kinds showed 
about equal consumption. Fireproofed pine suffered a 
less percentage of consumption than plain pine and a 
proportionately greater difference than was shown by 
oak. The best of the prepared samples lost all trace of 
flame within from one to ten seconds after being removed 
from above the burner, while those in their natural state 
— to blaze and afterwards to glow for some sec- 
onds. 

One of the experiments consisted in the building of 
two cob houses, each of eight tiers, one of fireproof 
sticks, and the other of non-fireproof. In both of these 
all kinds of wood and ail the different methods of treat- 
ment were mingled. Fire was applied to each for five 
minutes. The house of untreated wood broke into flame 
quickly, and at the end of five minutes was wholly ablaze, 
while the fireproof house was untouched above the fifth 
tier and even that part which had caught was not burn- 
ing rapidly. The untreated wood burned considerably 
longer than the fireproofed, standing less than five min- 
utes after the fire had been withdrawn, while the struc- 
ture of prepared blocks remained upright for ten min- 
utes. After the houses had fallen the plain wood con- 
tinued to blaze considerably longer than the other. 
From all the experiments it was evident that altho the 
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Dynamo Testing at the Electric Works in Schenectady. 
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processes of fireproofing wood are as yet not completely 
developed, enough has been accomplished to be of consid- 
erable value in insuring the safety of such buildings as 
school-houses and churches. The science of insurance 
engineering, as it is called, is one of the newest -develop- 
ments.at Technology and is one into which practical 
school-men might do well to look. 

Another department of Technology that is developing 
very rapidly is the department of naval architecture of 
which Prof. C. E. Peabody is the head. American ship- 
building is of course still in its infancy, and the financial 
difficulties in which such a great house as thta of the 
Cramps has lately become involved, indicates that this na- 
not as yet equipped fairly to compete with Germany. At 
the same time there has been a vast expansion in ship- 
building all along the Atlantic coast as is shown both 
in the shipyards of Maine, at the yard of the Fore River 
Ship & Engine Company near Boston, along the Dela- 
ware, at Sparrows Point near Baltimore, and else- 
where. 

To meet the demand for trained naval architects, the 
Institute of Technology has built up courses that com- 
pare more than favorably with the best similar instruc- 
tion given in England and Germany. 

If you look up the home of the naval engineering de- 
partment and climb to the roof you may be surprised to 
find there in the midst of brick walls, roofs, and chimney 
pots a novel device that imitates a swinging ship. Here 
at any rate is a queer, lonely compass nearby the eaves 
of Trinity church where just what is done at sea in 
practice is done experimentally for the benefit of the 
classes in naval architecture. You will discover a stand- 
ard Ritchie liquid compass with navy binnacle and all 
the appliances for adjusting devices, just as found aboard 
steel ships. The open roof gives free opportunity for 


observations of the sun, and, since it is impossible to, 


swing the building itself, the binnacleis set on a turnstile 
about ten feet in diameter to represent the deck of a 
ship. Magnetic devices are produced by means of mag- 
nets and horizontally placed bars of soft iron. The 
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platform is turned as a ship is swung in adjusting the 
compass, and deviations are determined by theazimuth of 
the sun or by reference to well-known landmarks, and 
the corrections are made in the usual way. And I am 
sure you will find it an odd place for marine experiment- 
ing, one that has doubtless puzzled more than one 
watcher from the windows of neighboring apartment 
houses. 

It would be easy for me to go on calling attention to 
practical and none the less marvelous achievements at 
Technology. Here, for instance, were performed those 
remarkable experiments with maze factory ribbed and 
prismatic glasses which were written up in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL some months ago—experiments which proved 
conclusively the superiority of the cheaper, more ordinary 
factory glass to these expensive prismatic schemes which 
have come into common use in lighting some commercial 
buildings. Here, too, in the department of mining 
engineering you may light upon a complete plant for the 
treatment of gold ores, with its stamp mill, which is 
shown in the right background (see illustration), its 
amalgamating plate in the center, its “frue vanner” in 
the left foreground, where the white streaks show silver 
or auriferous ore pouring over. Whatever devices are 
employed in the mining of copper in the Lake Superior 
region or in Montana, of gold and silver in Colorado or 
Alaska, or of iron in the Mesaba range—all these you 
will find in practical operation in the laboratories of 
“Wonderful Technology.” 

Regarding the future of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, there is some doubt as to where its 
plant will eventually be located. The land on which its 
two principal buildings are situated is held in possession 
but not in fee simple, as the lawyers would say; but a 
bill is before the Massachusetts legislature granting to 
Technology the right to sell its holding on Boylston 
street close by Copley square and to move, if it so de- 
sires, to a less crowded neighborhood where there will 
be room for much-needed expansion. Just what the out- 
come of this attempted movement will be no one can say 
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Railroad Rates and Ticket Conditions. 
The Executive Committee of the NATIONAL EDUCA: 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION is authorized to announce the follow: 
ing railway rates and ticket conditions for the ForTy- 
SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION to be held in Boston, Mass., 
JuLy 6 To 10, 1903. 


Rates—A rate of one first-class limited fare for the round 
trip, plus $2.00 membership fee, has been granted by the: 

NEW ENGLAND PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 
and concurred in by the: 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION, 

CENTRAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

SOUTHEASTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 

Various Atlantic coast line steamship companies connecting 
with Boston from the larger coast cities from Lubec, New 
Brunswick, to Jacksonville, Florida, will join in extending special 
N. E. A. rates not only to residents of the ports from which their 
vessels sail but also to their railroad connections entering those 
ports. As it is impossible to specify these lines, since in some cases 
arrangements are not completed, all are advised to consult 
their local ticket and passenger agents for the latest information 
as it is issued from time to time. 

Information has also been received that arrangements have 
been made for exchange of railway tickets, without additional 
charge, for transportation by steamers between Mackinac, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo; and, for slight additional charge, 
by St. Lawrence River steamers. Details can be obtained from 
local ticket agents. 

Dates of Sale—The dates of sale in the territories of the 
respective Associations will be as follows: 

New England Passenger Association: July 4, 5, and 6 from 
points within 150 miles from Boston; from other points July 3, 
4, 5, and 6. 

Trunk Line Association: From points within a radius of 50 
miles of New York city, July 4, 5, and 6; from other points July 3, 
4, 5, and 6. 

Southeastern Passenger Association: July 2, 3,4, and 5. 

Central Passenger Association: July 2, 3, 4, and 5; also July1 
from points in that portion of Central Passenger Association 
territory lying west of the P. C. C. & St. L. Ry., Chicago to Cin- 
cinnati inclusive. 

Western Passenger Association: June 30 and July1, 2,3, and4. 

Trans-Continental Passenger Association: Tickets will be on 
sale for four dates, and these will be respectively eight days in 
advance of the four dates of sale granted by the Central Passen- 
ger Association. 

Limits—Tickets will be good for return not earlier than July 
8 nor later than July 12 upon validation by the Joint Railway 
Agent in Boston, except that tickets may be extended for return 
until September 1 by depositing them with the Joint Railway 
Agent before 6 o’clock P. M., July 11. (See back of insert map 
for special directions as to deposit and validation of tickets.) 

Stop-overs—All tickets will provide for continuous passage 
in both directions except: 

Stop-overs will be granted within going transit limit of texets, 
and on retnrn trip within final limit, by lines of the Trans-Con- 
tinental Association at points west of the Missouri river, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Columbus, Kan., Fort 
Worth and Houston. 

Stop-overs will be granted at various points in Canada, at 
Niagara Falls, Montreal, Portland, Philadelphia, Baltimore, ad 

Washington, D. C., on both the going trip, within transit limits 
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and on the returning trip under such provisions for deposit and 
limitations of time as may be announced by the various lines in 
interest. It should benoted that the passenger must leave the last 
stop-over point within the limits of the ticket and in no case later 
than September 1. 

9° Stop-overs may be obtained, within the limit of the ticket, at 
New York city on the return trip on tickets reading via New York, 
provided the tickets have been validated by the Joint Agent at 
Boston and are deposited with the Joint Agent at New York city 
immediately on arrival with payment of a joint agency fee of $1.00. 
Im no case will such stop-over be extended beyond September 1. 
This arrangement, authorized by the Passenger Committee of the 
Trunk Line Association, is subject to the concurrence of connect- 
ing passenger associations in its application to tickets from their 
respective territories. 

Side Trips—Side trips in great variety will be offered at the 
several stop-over points, detailsconcerning which may be obtained 
on application to the general passenger agents of the interested 
railway lines or of the local ticket agents. Those already 
announced relate especially toside trips from Montreal and Que- 
bec to Lake St. John and the Saguenay river, and also to other 
points in Canada. 

Variable Routes—The option of going one route and return- 
ing another is granted via all rail lines in New England, Trunk 
Line and Central Passenger Association territory at a rate of 
seventy-five per cent. of the one-way fare in each direction via 
routes over which one-way tickets are regularly sold; the usual 
membership fee of $2.00 to be added. 

The general disposition of the railway lines to grant 
the most favorable ticket concessions for the Boston, Con- 
vention has led to so many changes from the first announce- 
ments, some of which are still under consideration, that it is 
found impracticable to include them all in this bulletin. It 
is therefore advised that intending purchasers of tickets 
consult their local ticket agents who will be supplied with 
this information as it is issued by the interested lines, 

, Information as to after convention excursions not now 
ready for publication can be obtained on application to any 
of the general passenger agents of the New England lines or 
to EDWARD R. WARREN, Secretary, Local Executive Com- 
mittee, N. E. A., Room 701, No. 60 State St., Boston, Mass, 


Accommodations. 
GENERAL AND STATE HEADQUARTERS. 


The HEADQUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, the BoARD OF TRUSTEES and the officers of the 
various departments will be in the CHAPEL of TRINITY 
CHURCH, on Copley Square. 

For special reasons no single hotel has been selected for 
ceneral Association headquarters, and the various state head- 
quarters have been distributed among the several hotels in 
the immediate vicinity of Copley Square as indicated below. 
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The Common, Boston. 





Trinity Church, Boston. 


The New England states, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, will 
have their headquarters in the Rogers Building of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Instruction. There they will keep 
‘open house,’’ at which all delegates to the Convention will 
be welcome. All the other states and territories have been 
provided with unusually commodious and attractive head- 
quarters at the following hotels: 


Alabama........ The Westminster ; Montana............. The Vendome 
BSED so veesicossccccess The Victoria | Nebraska.............. The Victoria 
AFKANGAB..00500.50.00080 The Oxford | Nevada...........The Nottingham 
California....... The Nottingham | New Jersey........ The Brunswick 
Colorado.......... The Brunswick | New Mexico.......... The Victoria 
Delaware ...... The Westminster | New York......... The Brunswick 
Dist. of Columbia..The Berkeley | N. Carolina....The Westminster 
pyle The Westminster | North Dakota, The Nottingham 














Georgia.......... The Westminster The Westminster 
EGAIAND: cncvesseovs iovae The Vendome seoeeee Lhe Victoria 
Illinois... ..The Brunswick | Oregon...... sesveveeee DT he Vendome 
Indiana.........- The Westminster | Pennsylvania...... The Vendome 
Indian Territory...The Victoria | S. Carolina.... The Westminster 
TOWA.....cccccceee The Westminster | Soyth Dakota.....The Vendome 
Kansas........+ pabaeae The Victoria | Tennessee....The Copley Square 
Kentucky....... The Nottingham | Texas.............The Westminster 
Louisiana...... The Nottingham | Utal.........cccccsssssoses The Oxford 
Maryland............. The Berkeley | Virginia...... «The Westminster 
DEICHIG AN. ..cceccsccescoss The Lenox | Washington..........The Victoria 
Minnesota............ The Berkeley | West Virginia. The Westminster 


Mississippi.....The Westminster | , Wisconsin ............... The Lenox 








Missouri The Vendome | Wyoming The Brunswick 
Colonies, Canada, and foreign countries.......... The Copley Square 
HOTELS 


The following is a list of the leading hotels in two sec- 
tions of the city, viz., the Back Bay district, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Copley Square, and the business 
district. The managers of these hotels are cordially 
co-operating with the Local Executive Committee by 
offering reduced rates for the usual accommodations. In 
all cases the number of accommodations listed represents, 
not the total capacity of the hotels, but the number of 
N. E. A. guests that can be entertained during the conven- 
tion. 


NEAR COPLEY SQUARE 


Berkeley—Accommodations for 150. 

American Plan—One in room without bath, $3.50; with bath, 
$4.50. Twoin room without bath, $6.00; with bath, $7.00. 

European Plan—One in room without bath, $1.50; with bath, 
$2.50. Twoin room without bath, $2.50; with bath, $3.50. 


Brunswick — American Plan —accommodations for 250. 
Rooms, $4.00 per day, one in a room; $3.50 each per day, twoin 
aroom. Rooms with bath $1.00 per day extra. 


Copley Square—Either American or European Plan, not 
heth—accommodations for about 200. 
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American Plan—One [fn room witTiout Dath, $4.60 and up- 
wards; with bath, $4.50 and upwards. Two in room without 
bath, $7.00 and upwards; with bath, $7.50 and upwards. 


European plan—One in room without bath, $1.50 and up- 
wards; with bath, $2.00 and upwards. Two in room without 
bath, $2.50 and upwards; with bath, $3.50 and upwards. Six 
persons in suite, $1.50 each. Meals, $2.00 per day. 


Lenox—European Plan—accommodations for 250. One in 
room without bath, $1.50; with bath, $2.50. Two in room 
without bath, $3.00; with bath, $3.50 and upwards. Room 
with two single beds and bath, $4.00 and upwards. Two per- 
sons in parlor, chamber and bath, $6.00 and upwards. 


Nottingham — European Plan — accommodations for 150. 
One in room without bath, $1.00; with bath, $2.50. Two in 
room without bath, $2.00; with bath, $2.50. Suites of three 
rooms for eight persons with bath, $1.00 each. 


Oxford—American Plan—accommodations for 60 to 75. One 
in room without bath, $1.50; with bath, $2.50. Two in room 
without bath, $2.00; with bath, $4.00. For more than two per- 
sons in a room, $1.00 additional for each person. 
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Somerset—Eurfopean Plan—accommodations for 250. One 
in room without bath, $2.00, with bath, $3.50 to $4.50. Two 
in room without bath, $3.00; with bath, $1.00 more. Parlor 
with suites, $5.00 per day. > 


Vendome—American Plan—accommodations for about 200. 
One in room without bath, $5.00; with bath $1.00 extra. Two 
in room without bath, $10.00; with bath, $11.00. Convention 
discount of 20 per cent. granted to members only. 


Victoria—European Plan—75 rooms, accommodations for 
about 85. One person in room without bath. $2.00 and up- 
wards; with bath, $3.00 and upwards. Two in room without 
bath, $3.00 and upwards; with bath, $4.00 and upwards. Each 
additional person in room, $1.00 extra. 


* Westminster— European Plan—accommodations for 150. 
Suites for two to six persons, $5.00 to $14.00 per day. A few 
single rooms in broken suites with bath connection, for one per- 
son, $2.00 per day. A few double rooms in broken suites, witb 
bath connection, $3.00 per day. 





IMPORTANT 


MEMBERSHIP REGISTRATION BUREAU 
JOINT RAILWAY AGENCY 
COMMITTEE ON ACCOMMODATIONS 





By courtesy of the president and faculty of the Massa- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, the Membership 
Registration Bureau, the Joint Railway Agency, and 
the Local Committee on Assignment of Accommoda- 
tions will be located in the Walker Building of the In- 
stitute, on Copley Square, opposite Trinity Church. 

All persons attending the Convention should report 
immediately on arrival in Boston at the Registration Bureau, 
exchange the railway membership coupon for an N. E. A. 
membership certificate and badge, and at the same time 
deposit the railway ticket with the Joint Railway Agent if 
extension of time for return is desired. Jn all cases the 
membership registration should be made before the railway 
ticket is deposited with the Joint Agent. The assignment 
of boarding accommodations will be made at the same time 
and place to registered members only. 

All persons may register as members, either Active or 
Associate, by surrendering the tailway membership coupon 
or by paying the membership fee. A statement of condi- 
tions and advantages of Active membership may be found 
on another page. 


THE PURCHASE OF TICKETS 


Care should be taken in the purchase of tickets to see 
that a special ‘‘N. E. A.” ticket is obtained bearing an 
N. E. A. membership coupon which will, by exchange in 
Boston, as above directed, secure all special reduced rates 
and other privileges of membership, including a ‘‘Coupon 
for the Volume”’ of Proceedings of the Boston Convention. 

In all cases the purchaser should read the contract on 
the ticket and secure from the selling agent explanations of 
any provisions not fully understood. This will prevent 
errors which are always embarassing and often impossible 
to correct later. 


DEPOSIT AND VALIDATION OF TICKETS 


It should be remember d that no tickets are good for 
return from Boston before July 8; that tickets on which 
extension of time is desired for return later than July 12 
must be deposited with the Joint Agent before 6 P. M, 
July 11: and that all tickets, whether deposited or not, must 
be validated by the Joint Agent immediately before start- 
ing on the return trip. 

A charge of fifty cents will be made by the Joint Agent 
for the deposit and validation of each ticket on which exten- 
sion is granted; and a charge of twenty-five cents for each 
ticket not extended, requiring validation only. 

Tickets issued by the Eastern Steamship Company re- 
quiring extension of time limit for return must be deposited 
with the General Passenger Agent of that line at Foster’s 
Wharf, Boston, 


DEPOTS 


Passengers entering Boston via the lines of the BosTON 
& MaINE RAILROAD will arrive at the North Station and 
may reach Copley Square and the N. E. A. Headquarters 
via elevated trains and the Subway, changing (without extra 
fare) to trolley cars at the Park Street Subway Station. 

Passengers arriving via the Boston & ALBANY RAIL- 
ROAD are advised to leave the train at the Huntington Avenue 
Station, one block from Copley Square; passengers ar- 
riving over the lines of the NEw YorK, NEw HAVEN & 
HARTFORD RAILROAD should leave the train at the Back 
Bay Station, one block from Copley Square. 

If passengers go into the terminal (South) station a 
transfer to Copley Square may be made via elevated trains 
and the Subway, changing (without extra fare) to trolley 
cars at Park Street Subway Station. 

Passengers arriving by any of the steamship lines will 
land at some wharf along Atlantic Avenue, and are advised 
to take a north bound elevated train via North Station and 
the Subway, transferring (without extra fare) at Park Street 
Subway Station to trolley cars passing through Copley 
Square, 

Special messengers and guides will be in attendance 
on and after July 3rd at all stations and wharves to direct and 
assist N, E. A. visitors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Active Membership—tThe present active membership 
of the Association includes over 3,000 of the leading teach- 
ers in the United States. 

All teachers and others actively associated with educa- 
tional institutions, including libraries and periodicals, may 
become active members by paying an enrollment fee of $2.00, 
in addition to the annual dues ($2.00) which may be dis- 
charged by surrendering the railway membership coupon at 
the Registration Bureau. 

Active membership implies permanent membership and 
continues until notice of discontinuance is sent to the Secre- 
tary. Among the many special advantages of active mem- 
bership may be mentioned the following: 

1. Active and permanent connection with the National 
Educational Association and its work. 

2. Publication of name (with titles of degree, if any) and 
educational position in the active membership list, which now 
constitutes the most valuable educational directory issued. 

3. The annual volume of Proceedings without ‘‘coupon” or 
other conditions, together with bulletins of information and 
other publications issued by the Association. 

4. The privilege of voting, holding office, and sharing in the 
business management of the Association and its departments. 

5. Many special privileges at the time of the annual conven- 
tion which are extended to active members as the delegate and 
representative body of the Association. 

Active members already enrolled are especially 
requested to announce the fact of-such membership at the 
Registration ‘Bureau at Boston, that the proper certificate 
and badge (blue) may be issued, and credit of dues paid 
entered on the records. 

Associate Membership—Associate membership cer- 
tificates will be issued to those who are not engaged in 
educational work as well as to those who may be eligible to 
active membership, but who do not choose to enroll as such, 
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Programs. 


The following programs are subject to additions and changes as late as June 25, when the final edition will be printed 


for use at the convention. 


General Sessions. 





Sessions in Mechanics Hall 


Monpay EVENING, JuLy 6 


8:00 o'clock 
Chorus. 
Blessing—Rev. EDWARD EvERETT HALE, D. D., Boston, Mass. 


Addresses of Welcome— 

Hon. Joun L. Batss, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hon. Patrick A. Couns, Mayor of the city of Boston. 


Henry S. PRITCHETT, President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Replies— 


ALBERT G. LANE, district superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
Ill., chairman of the Board of Trustees of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
member of the Executive Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association. 


1. President's Address—The New Definition of the Cultivated 
Man—CHarRLFs W. ELIOT, president of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

2. The Jeopardy of the Culture Element in Education—E. BEnja- 
MIN ANDREWS, chancellor of the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


TuEspay EVENING, JULY 7 


8:00 o'clock 
Topic: Manual, Trade, and Technical Education: 


CaLvin M. Woopwarp, professor of Mathematics and Dean of 
the School of Engineering, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.; RoBERrT H. THURSTON, professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; THomas M. BaL- 
LIET, superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass.; HENRY S. 
PRITCHETT, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY EXENING, JULY 8 


£:00 o'clock 
Topic: School Gardens, City School Yards, and the Sur- 
roundings.of Rural Schools: 


“.RVILLE T. BriGHT, principal of the Doolittle School, Chicago, 
Ill.; CHaRLES R. SKINNER, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Albany, N. Y.; Hon. CHARLES B. Aycock, gov- 
ernor of North Carolina; Henry L. CLapp, principal of the 
George Putnam School. Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 9 


8:00 o'clock . 

1. The Teaching of Civics and Good Citizenship in the Public 
Schools—R. W. G. WELLING, New York city. 

2. The Justification of City Expenditure on Parksand Parkways 
—Material for Public Education—Hon. NATHAN MATTHEWS, 
jJz., Boston, Mass. 

3. The Nature Study Movement—L. H: BarLey, professor of 
General and Experimental Horticulture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 10 ° 


8:00 o'clock 
Topic: Education in the Southern States: 


Hon. CHarLzEs B. Aycock, governor of North Carolina; WaAL- 
LACE BUTTRICK, secretary and executive officer of the General 
Education Board, New York city; EpGar G. MURPHY, secre- 
tary of the Southern Education Board; Rev. CHARLES T. 
WALEER, Augusta, Ga. 


Note—Owing to the change of the time of the opening session 
of the Boston Convention and the omission of all afternoon ses- 
sions, the time for the meeting of active members of the various 
states to select nominees for the General Nominating Committee, 
in accordance with By-Law No. 1, is fixed for Tuesday morning 
at 9 o’clock at the respective state headquarters. 

The Annual Meeting of Active Members will occur at 12 noon 
on Thursday, July 9. The place of meeting will be announced in 
the Official Program. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 





Sessions in Second Church in Boston 


WILLIAM R, HARPER, Chicago, Ill President 
W. H. BARTHOLOMEW, Louisville, Ky....sssssseeseeee+ Vice-President 
JESSE F. MILLspauGH, Winona, Minn.... ‘evecseeessecsesnpeeenneeee’ 
JOSEPH SWAIN, Swarthmore, P&@........00ee8 Executive Committee 
RICHARD G. BoonE, Cincinnati, Ohio............Bxecutive Committee 
NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, New Yorkcity, Executive Committee 








Monpay Mornine, JULY 6 


The Voluntary Element in Education—CHarLeEs DE GARMO, pro- 
fessor of Science and Art of Education, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Saving of Time in Elementary and Secondary Education—THoMmas 
M. BALLIET, superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass.; 
Mrs. ELLA FLAGG Youne, professor of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Monpay AFTERNOON, JULY 6 


The Educational Progress of the Year—WM. De WiTtT Hypg, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


TuEspay MorninG, JULY 7 
Religious Education—GEORGE ALBERT Cok, professor of Phil- 
osophy, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; Rt. Rev. 


J. LANCASTER SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria; W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


THurRSDAY MorRninG, JULy 9 
Memorial Session. 
Fripay MornineG, JuLy 10 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Sessions in South Congregational Church 


MRS. PAULINE AGASSIZ SHAW, Boston, MASS......00-sssseeeee- resident 
Miss STELLA L. Woop, Minneapolis, Minn.............. Vice-President 
Miss CLARA WHEELER, Grand Rapids, Mich..........000:s0..Secretary 





THURSDAY MornInG, JULY 9 


Topic: The Extension of the Kindergarten Ideal into Other 
Fields of Education: 


1. Kindergarten Principles in Social Work—JosEPH LEE, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Civic League, Boston, Mass, 


2. Kindergarten Principles in General Education—Miss SaraH 
L. ARNOLD, dean of Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


General Discussion—CHARLES W. ELio7, president of Harvard 
University; MicHAEL ANAGNOos, director Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, Boston, Mass.; JAMES J. GREENOUGH, master of 
Noble and Greenough’s School, Boston, Mass.; F. Louis SoL- 
DAN, superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fripay Mornine, JuLy 10 


Topic: The Kindergarten and the Community: 


1. The Kindergarten an Uplifting Influence in the Home and the 
District—RICHARD WATSON GILDER, editor of the Century 
Magazine, New York, N. Y. 

2. The Power of the Kindergarten Training School in the Educa- 
tion of Young Women—Miss CAROLINE M. C. Hart, Balti- 
more Kindergarten Association, Baltimore, Md. 

3. The Scope and Results of Mothers’ Classes—Miss ELIZABETH 
HARRISON, principal of The Kindergarten College, Chicago, Il. 


General Discussion—Mrs. MARION M. B. LANGZETTEL, New York, 
city; Mrs. ELLA FLAGG YounG, professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Ill.; Pau H. Hanus, professor of the History 
and Art of Teaching, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Sessions in South Congregational Church 


Miss M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Minneapolis, Minu.............President 
FREDERICK TREUDLEY, Athens, O Vice-President 





Miss Appa P. WERTZ, Carbondale, IIl.............-.sseee sereee SCCPELALY 





orate 
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TuEspAy Mornine, JULy 7 


1. The Child and the Animal—WiL.t1am J. Lone, author of 
‘“‘Wood Folk,”’ etc., Stamford, Conn. 


2. Nature Study True to Life—Cuirtron F. Hopnce, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. 


Discussion—WILBoUR S. JaCKMAN, dean of School of Education, 
Wniversity of Chicago, Ill.; Miss Emma G. OLMSTEAD, prir- 
cipal of Training School, Scranton, Pa. 


3. The Child’s Favorite Subject in the Elementary Curriculum— 
EaRL BARNES, Staff lecturer of the American Society for Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4. Breaking the Lock-step—WILL1AM J. SHEARER, superintendent 
of schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Discussion—J. H. VaN SICKLE, superintendent of schools, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Miss ApA VAN STONE HAkkris, supervisor of 
primary schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY Mornine, JuLy 8 


Joint session with Art and Manual Training Departments. 
Program announced under Department of Manual Training, 


THuRSDAY MornineG, JULY 9 


Joint Session with Indian and Manual Training Departments. 


Program announced under Department of Manual Training. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Sessions in Central Congregational Church 








CHARLES F. WHEELOCK, Albany, N. Y President 
REUBEN PosT HALLECK, Louisville, Ky...........00000.. Vice-President 
WILBUR Fisk Gorpby, Hartford, Conn Secretary 


THURSDAY MornineG, JuLy 9 


1. President’s Address—CHARLES F. WHEELOCK, head inspector 
University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

2. Tendencies as to the Enlargement of the Secondary Field— 
REUBEN Post HALLECK, principal of Boys’ High School, 
Louisville, Ky.; GEORGE D. PETTEE, principal of University 
School, Cleveland, O.; Wr_soON FaRRAND, head master of 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J.; Isaac THoMas, principal of 
Edmunds High School, Burlington, Vt. 


General Discussion. 


8. Conferences: 
Classics—Leader, HENRY WHIrE CALLAHAN, head master, 
State Preparatory School, Boulder, Colo. 
English—Leader, CHARLES Swain THomas, English Depart- 
ment, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Principals—Leader, WiLt1am J. S. Bryan, principal of Nor- 
mal and High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Topic—The Formation of a Federation of Secondary 
School Associations. 


Fripay Mornine, Juty 10 


1. Co-education in the High School—G. StanLEy HALL, president 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; FRANK FOsDICK, prin- 
cipal, Masten High School, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. REMSEN BISHOP, 
principal of Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, O.; J. A. 
Bivins, principal of High School, Charlotte, N. C. 

Discussion. 


2. The Teaching of Argumentative Discourse in High Schools— 
G. P. BAKER, assistant professor of English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

3. Conferences: 


Mathematics—Leader, Davip EUGENE SMITH, professor of 
mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York city. 


History—Leader, JamES SULLIVAN, principal of School of 
Commerce, New York city. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sessions in Central Congregational Church. 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, Berkeley, Calif..........s..0008 sees President 
WILLIAM H. SMILEY, Denver, Colo........ ... Vice-President 
JOHN H. MACCRACKEN, Fulton, MO...ccccocssscsssssessssees coves Secretary 
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TuEsDAy Mornine, JuLy 7 


Topic: The Length of the Baccalaureate Course, and the 
Preparation for the Professional Schools: 


Papers—CHARLEsS W. Exiot, president of Harvard University; 
NICHOLAS MurRRAY BurT.ueErR, president of Columbia University. 
Discussion—ELMER E. Brown, professor of Theory and Practice 
of Education, University of California; Danie. W. HERING, 
professor of Physics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


WEDNESDAY Mornine, JULY 8 


Topic: Shall the University concern itself more directly with the 
morals and manners of its students? If so, by what methods 
and devices? Should there be in every college and university a 
medical visitor who should also be an advisor for students on 
ali matters relating to health and disease? 


Papers— GEORGE Harris, president of Amherst College; 
WILLIAM J. TUCKER, president of Dartmouth College; W. F. 
SLocumM, president of Colorado College; Rev. THomas FrankK 
GalLor, bishop of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Sessions in Arlington Street Church. 





LIVINGSTON C. LORD, Charleston, Ill President 
ALBERT SALISBURY, Whitewater, Wis........ ...00.++s000. Vice-President 
EpcarR L. HEWETT, Las Vegas, N. M Secretary 





TuEsDAY MornInG, JULY 7 


1, The Future of the Normal School—CHARLEs S. CHAPIN, prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


2. The City Normal School of the Future—FRancis BURKE 
BRANDT, professor of Pedagogy, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


General Discussion—Opened by C. F. CARROLL, superintendent 
of Schools, Worcester, Mass.; P. P. CLAXTON, professor of 
Pedagogy, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn, 


3. Does the Teacher’s Knowledge of a Subject Differ from the 
Scholar’s Knowledge?—W. W. Parsons, president of State 
Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind.; Davin EUGENE SMITH, 
professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, New York city. 

Discussion—Opened by F. Lovis SOLDAN, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis, Mo.; JoHN W. Cook, president of the 
Northern Illinois State Normai School, De Kalb, Il. 


WEDNEspDAY MornineG, JuLy 8 


1. Con‘itlons for Admission to Normal Schools—WaLtTeEr P. 
BECKWITH, principai of the State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass.; R. H. HausEy, president of the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Oiscussion—Opened by C. T. McFaruaneg, principal of the 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y.; E. W. BOHANNAN, 
president of the State Normal School, Duluth, Minn.; E. L. 
HENDRICKS, superintendent of schools, Delphi, Ind.; Frank 
A. HILL, secretary of the State Board of Education, Boston, 
Mass. 


2. The Academic Side of Normal School Work—HENRY JOHNSON, 
teacher of History, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston, Ill, 


38. To What Extent and in What Manner Can the Normal School 
Increase its Scholarship: (a) Without Diminishing Its Out- 
put; (b) Without Increasing Its Cost too Greatly; (c) With- 
out Infringing upon the Legitimate Liberal Arts Course of 
the College?—JamEs M. GREEN, principal of the State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Discussion—Opened by ALBERT LEONARD, editor of the Journal 
of Pedagogy, Boston, Mass.; HENRY G. WILLIAMS, dean 
of the State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, 
O.; CHARLES DE GaRMO, professor of the Science and Art of 
Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 





Henry P, EMERSON, Buffalo, N. Y President 
E. B. Cox, Xenia, O First Vice-President 
J. W. ABERCROMBIE, University P. O., Ala...Second Vice-President 
J. H. HineEmon, Little Rock, Ark oooee SOCTEtary 
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No session will be held at the Boston Convention; the next 
meeting of this department willconvene at Atlanta, Ga., February 
23-25, 1904. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING 


Sessions in Old South Church 


CHARLES F. WARNER, Springfield, MASS..........008 sseseseeees President 
J. E. PAINTER, Minneapolis, Mint...............cseeseeeereees Vice-President 
ARTHUR W. RICHARDS, New York, N. Y...........00..sscesseceeee Secretary 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 7 


Topic: Trade Schools. 

1. The Demand for Trade Schools: 

a. From the Manufacturer’s Point of View—MILTON P. 
Hiceins, president of the Norton Emery Wheel Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

b. From the Educator’s Point of View — ARTHUR H. 
CHAMBERLAIN, principal of the Normal School of 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Calif. 

Discussion—L. D. BURLINGAME, chief draughtsman, Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. 1. 

2. The Organization of Trade Schools: 

a. From the Point of View of the Schooi Superintendent 
—TuHoMas M. BALLIET, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 

b. From the Point of View of the Director of a Trade 
School—ARTHUR L. WILLISTON, director of the De- 
partment of Science and Tecknology, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Discussion and Suggestions from Experience—CHARLES A. BEN- 
NETT, head of Department of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, Peoria, Ill; ARTHUR A. HAMERSCHLAG, con- 
sulting engineer, New York Trade School, New York city. 

3. Trade Schools and Workingmen's Organizations—WILLIAM H. 
SAYWARD, secretary of the National Association of Build- 
ers, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion, 


WEDNESDAY MorRninc, JuLy 8 


Joint session with Art and Elementary Departments. 


Topic: The Relation of Art Teaching to Manual Training 
and Industrial Training. 


1. Craftmanship in Education—LEsLiE W. MILLER, principal of 
the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Discussion—LAURIN H. MArTIN, instructor in Applied Design, 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston, Mass.; ROBERT D. 
ANDREWS, architect, Boston, Mass.; ALBERT KINGSBURY, pro- 
fessor of Applied Mechanics, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass.; WALTER S. GoopNouGH, director of Art 
and Manual Training, Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. Art Instruction as Related to Manual Work—ALFRED VANCE 
CHURCHILL, director of department of Fine Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York city. 

Discussion — (a) With Relation to Elementary Schools — 
JAMES FREDERICK Hopkrxs, director of Drawing, Public 
Schools, Boston, Mass.; (b) With Relation to the High School 
—FRED H. DANIELS, supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass.; 
(c) From the Point of View of the Manual Training Teacher 
—LUTHER W. TURNER, instructor in Manual Training, Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. 

3. Indian Basketry: Its Poetry and Symbolism—GEORGE WHAR- 
TON JAMEs, Pasadena, Calif. 


THURSDAY Morninc, JULY 9 


Joint session with Indian and Elementary Departments. 


Topic: Practical Suggestions on a Wide Application of the 
Manual Training Principle. 5 


1. Some Reasons Why Elementary Schools Should Include Man- 
ual Training in Their Courses of Instruction—ELIZABETH 
EUPHROSYNE LANGLEY, assistant in Manual Training, School 
of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

2. The Boy and His Handicraft—GEorGE H. Bryant, president 
of the Eastern Manual Training Association, Newport, R. I. 


General Discussion—FRANK M. LEAVITT, supervisor of Manual 
Training, Boston, Mass.; CARROLL G. PEARSE, superinten- 
dent of schools, Omaha, Neb. 


3. Hand Work for High School Girls—Miss ABBy L. MARLATT, 
instructor in Domestic Science, Manual Training High School, 
Providence, R. I., chairman of the Lake Placid Conference on 
Home Economics. 


4. The Practical Value of Manual Training—James I’. ITANEY, 
M. D.; director of Manual Training, New York city. 
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General Discussion—Miss LILLIE COLLAMORE SMITH, instructor 
in Domestic Science, High School, Brookline, Mass.; ARTHUR 
D. DEAN, 1st assistant, Mechanic Arts High School, Spring- 
field, Mass.; CALVIN N, KENDALL, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 





Sessions in Old South Church 


Miss CLARA A. WILSON, Davenport, [a........ceeesecceesereee ....President 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. STODDARD, Syracuse, N. Y....... Vice-President 
WILLIAM H. VOGEL, Cincinnati, O...... Secretary 








WEDNESDAY MorNINS, JULY 8 


Joint session with Elementary and Manual Training Depart- 
ments. 


Program announced under Department of Manual Training. 
Fripay Mornine, Juty 10 


1. The Teaching of Art—DENMAN W. Ross, lecturer on the Theory 
of Design, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussion—Questions. 


2. Considerations for a Practical Study of Drawing in Public 
Schools—Miss BONNIE E. SNow, supervisor of Drawing, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Discussion—CHARLES M. CARTER, director of Art, city schools, 
Denver, Colo.; SOLON P. Davis, director of Art, city schools, 
Hartford, Conn.; WiLLiam A. Mason, director of Art, city 
schools, Philadelphia, Pa, 





DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
Sessions in New England Conservatory of Music 


STERRIE A. WEAVER, Westfield, Mass......... paneescosesosenounses President 
Wma. A. WETZELL, Salt Lake City, Utah..... .. Vice-President 
Miss HELEN W, TRASK, Minneapolis, Minn..............cseee0s Secretary 






WEDNESDAY MorRNING, JULY 8 


1. President's Address—STERRIE A. WEAVER, supervisor of Mu- 
sic, Westfield, Mass., and Torrington, Conn. 

2. The Training in Sight-Singing and Song Interpretation which 
the Body of Normal School Students Should Receive—C. A. 
FULLERTON, teacher of Music, State Normal School, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Jut1a E. CRANE, Normal Institute of Music, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; A. STANLEY OSBORNE, teacher of Music, 
State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y.; Miss CAROLINE V. 
SmirH, teacher of Music, State Normal School, Winona, Minn, 

3. The Real Purpose of Teaching Public School Music—SAMUEL 
W. COLE, supervisor of School Music, Brookline, Mass.; Miss 
Mary MACSKINNER, principal of the Pierce School, Brookline, 
Mass. 

4+. School Music—Has It Made Music Readers?—GEoRGE W. 
WILMOT, supervisor of Music, New Brunswick, N. J.; RALPH 
BALDWIN, supervisor of School Music, Northampton, Mass. 


TaurspAy MornineG, JULY 9 


1. Harmony as a Subject to be Counted for Admission to Col- 
lege—EUGENE I). RUSSELL, principal of Classical High School, 
Lynn, Mass. 


Program incomplete. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Sessions in First Church in Boston 


J. H. Francis, Los Angeles, Calif............0cc000s soecnoteosonesensd PORIOME 
TEMPLETON P. Twiccs, Detroit, Mich....... eegaeueee «++. Vice-President 
C. E. STEVENS, Cleveland, Ohio............ Secretary 





TUESDAY MorninG, JuLy 7 


1. President’s Address — Commercial Education: Cultural or 
Vocational, Which?—J. H. Francis, principal of the Com- 
mercial High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2. Commercial Education and College Entrance Requirements— 
W. A. Scort, director of the School of Commerce, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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General Discussion. 


3. The Disciplinary Value of Book-keeping as a Study--Enos 
SPENCER, president, Spencerian Business College, Louisville, 

Ky. ' 

History in Commercial Work—Its Practical Value, Character, 

and Place in the Course—C. A. HERRICK, professor of History, 

Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Na 


General Discussion. 
WEDNESDAY MorRnING, JULY 8 


1. Commercial Geography; The New Science—Its Practical 
Value, Character, and Place in the Course—FRANK O. Car- 
PENTER, Master, Department of Commerce and Law, English 
High School, Boston, Mass. 


2. Science in Commercial Work—Its Practical Value, Character, 
and Place in the Course—FrRaNK M. GILLEY, instructor in 
Physics and Chemistry, High School, Chelsea, Mass. 

General Discussion. 
3. Mathematics in Commercial Work—Its Practical Value, Char- 


acter, and Place in the Course—E. L. THURSTON, instructor 
in Mathematics, Business High School, Washington, D.C. 


4. The Disciplinary Value of Stenography and Typewriting as 
Studies—W. H. WAGNER, instructor in Stenography and 
Typewriting, Commercial High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


General Discussion. 
Fripay Mornine, JuLy 10 
Round Table Conference. 


Subject: Report of the Committee of Ten on ‘‘A Commercial 
Course for American High Schools’—D. W. SPRINGER, Chair- 
man, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY 


Sessions in First Baptist Church 


G. W. A. LucKEy, Lincoln, Neb President 
STuarRT A. ROWE, New Haven, Conn........ caapiene sseeeee Vice-President 
Miss Susan F. CHASE, Buffalo, N, Y.. Secretary 








TuEspAy MorninG, JULY 7 


Topic: Child Study in Relation to Elementary Education: 


1. A Study Based on the Children of a State—EarRL BARNES, 
staff lecturer of American Society for Extension of University 
Teaching, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Discussion—Miss LILLiz A. WILLIAMS, professor of Psychology, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. ( 
2. The Teacher’s Practical Application of the Results of Child 
Study—F. E. SPAULDING, superintendent of schools, Passaic, 
N. J. 
Discussion—GEORGE E. JOHNSON, dean of lower School, Univer- 
sity School, Cleveland, O.; IpA C. BENDER, M. D., supervisor 
of primary grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 
3. The Health and Growth of School Children—W. W. Hast- 
INGS, professor of Physical Training, International Y. M. C. 
A. Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Discussion—GEORGE W. FiTz, M. D., Boston, Mass. 


4. School Hygieneinits Bearing on Child Life—THomas D. Woop, 
M. D., professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion—Medical Inspection of Schools—HoMER W. ZIRKLE, 
principal of the Elmwood School, Denver, Colo.; C. P. Cary, 
state superintendent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


THuRsDAY MoRNING, JULY 9 


Topic: Child Study in Relation to Secondary Education: 


1. Sex Differentiation in Relation to Secondary Education—A. H. 
YovpER, professor ef Pedagogy, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Discussion—EpwIn D. STARBUCK, associate professorof Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, Calif; Z. X. SNYDER, president, 
State Normal School, Greeley, Colo. 

2. The Percentage of Boys Who Leave the High Schools, and 
the Reasons Therefor—A. CASWELL ELLIs, associate profes- 
sor of Education, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Discussion—J. W. Carr, superintendent of schools, Anderson, 
Ind. 

3. How to Increase the Attendance of Boys in the High School 
—J. K. STaBLETON, superintendent of schools, Bloomington, 
Ill. 


Discussion— 


1. Self-direction as a Motive for Increasing Attend- 
dance—Co.in A. Scott, Boston Normal School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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2. Influence of Men and Women Teachers— SANFORD 
BELL, professor of Pedagogy, Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 
4. Psychic Arrest in Adolescence—G. STANLEY HALL, president 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Discussion, 


—. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 





Sessions in 





W. O. Kroun, Chicago, Ill President 
BARONESS ROSE POssE, Boston, Mass...... eadeaea First Vice-President 
Miss MABEL L. Pray, Toledo, O........... coccees Second Vice-President 
Miss ALTA WiccrIns, Buffalo, N. Y Secretary 





WEDNESDAY MornInG, JULy 8 


~ 


President’s Address—Physical Education and Brain-Building 

—WILuLiaM O. Krouy, Chicago, Ill. 

2. Physical Sanity and Outdoor Life—FREDERICK MANLEY, 
author and lecturer, Boston, Mass. 

3. The Place of Physical Education in the Curriculum: Should 
It be Fundamental or Incidental?—E. W. LyTTLeE, Inspector 
of Schools, University of the State of New York, Albany,N. ¥. 

4. Symposium—How to Improve Public School Gymnastics. 

(Five minutes allowed each speaker.) LUTHER M. GULICK, 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. H. ARNOLD, New 

Haven, Conn.; Miss Amy Morris Homans, Boston Normal 

School of Gymnastics, Boston, Mass.; THomas D. Woop, 

Columbia University, New York city; Miss A. C. SKEELE, 

State Normal School, North Adams, Mass.; Miss EpITH Mac 

CLuURE LoveE, director, Woman’s Gymnasium, State Normal 

School, Terre Haute, Ind.; Miss MaBEL L. Pray, director, 

Physical Training, Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio; JaMES 

FITZGERALD, director, Physical Training, Public Schools, Bos- 

ton, Mass 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, (2:00 o’clock) 


Illustrative Exercises in Physical Training, directed by BARONESS 
ROSE Posse, vice president of the Department. 


Fripay Morninc, JuLy 10 


4. Tests of Efficiency in Normal School Gymnastics—Baroness 
ROSE Posse, director of Posse Gymnasium, Boston, Mass. 

2. Physical Training for the Mass of Students—Dr, WILLIAM G. 
ANDERSON, director of the gymnasium, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; F. N. WHITTIER, director of the gymnasium, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Discussion—JouN R. KirK, president of the State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

8. Recreative Physical Exercise—ERNST HERMANN, superinten- 
dent of the Thomas G. Plant Company’s Gymnasium for its 
Emaployees, Boston, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSiRUCTION 





Sessions in First Church in Boston 


C. W. HaLu, Minneapolis, Minn sasessesees President 
WILBUR A. FISKE, Richmond, Imd.......ccccccsssceces.ceees Vice-President 
FRANK M. GILLEy, Chelsea, Mass 





Secretary 





THURSDAY MorninG, JULY 9 


Topic: Geology and Geography: 

1. Practical Methods in the Teaching of Geology—N. S.SHALER, 
professor of geology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. Out of Door Class Work in Geography—F. P. GULLIVER, 
teacher of geography, St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 

3. Some Practical Methods of Geography Teaching in theGrades 


—Mrs. L. A. HITCHCOCK, special teacher of geography, public 
schools, Meriden, Conn, 


Topic: Botany and Zoology: 


1. The Teaching of Biology in the High Schools—A. S. PEARSE, 
head of biological department, Omaha High School, Omaha, 
Neb. 

2. The Normal School Side of Biologic Instruction—L.J. RETT- 
GER, department of biology, Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Topic: Physlology: 


1. Laboratory Teaching of Physiology—W. T. PorTErR, M. D., 
professor of physiology, Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
Mass. 


2. Laboratory Work in High School Physiology—JAMEs E. PEa- 


Bopy, department of biology, Morris High School, New York 
city. 
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Frmay Morninc, Jury 10 


Topic: Chemistry: 


1. College Chemistry and Its Relation to Work Preparatory to 
It—Ira REMSEN, president of John Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

2. High School Chemistry in Its Relation to the Colleges—RUFUS 
P. WILLIaMs, teacher of chemistry, English High School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


General Discussion— 

(a) From the College Standpoint—H. P. TaLBot, professor 
of Analytical Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

(b) From the High School Standpoint—LymMan G. SMITH, 
president of the New England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: ALBERT S. PERKINS, senior teacher of chemis- 
try, High School, Dorchester, Mass. 

(ce) The Normal School View of Chemistry Teaching—LYMAN 
C. NEWELL, instructor of chemistry and physics, State 
Normal School, Lowell, Mass, 

(d) From the City Superintendent’s Point of View—W. F. 
Kunze, superintendent of schools, Red Wing, Minn. 


Topic: Physics: 


1. College Physics—LERoy C. CooLey, professor of physics, Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

2. The High School Phase of Physics Teaching—Irvinc O. 

PALMER, teacher of physics, High School, Newtonville, Mass.; 

GEORGE R. Twiss, department of science, Central High School, 

Cleveland, O.; J. C. PacKarD, High School, Brookline, Mass. 


3. A Course in Physics for Technical High Schools—CHARLES F.— 


WaRNE™. principal of Mechanic Arts High School, Springfield, 
Mass. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Sessions in Normal Art School 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Albany, N. Y..... icnbaidahabbaiee ai pant wresident 
ISRAEL H. PEREs, Memphis, Tenn...Ch’man Executive Committee 
WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, Milwaukee, WisS..........sccscseseees Secretary 


WEDNESDAY MOorRNING, JuLy 8 


1. School Boards: Number of Members, Term of Service, Mode 
of Selection—CALvixn W. EDwARDs, president of the Board of 
Education, Albany, N. Y.; GRAFTON D. CUSHING, president of 
the School Committee, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion—JOHN E. MYER, Member of Board of Education, 
Auburn, N. Y.; CHARLES HOLDEN, member of the Board of 
Education, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. H. SHEppD, Ashland, Neb. 

2. School Boards, Their Functions: Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial—B, F. HUNSICKER, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Reading, Pa. 

Discussion—JOSEPH PACKARD, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md.; L. C. NEwTon, president of the Board 
of Education, Detroit, Mich.; HENRy A. RoGERs, president of 
the Board of Education, New York city; A. LAWRENCE 
LowELL, ex-member of the School Committee, Boston, Mass. 


TuHuRsDAY MorNING, JULY 9 


a. Consolidation of Rural Schools—W. K. FowLeEr, state super- 
intendent of PublicInstruction, Lincoln, Neb.; FRANK A. HILL, 
secretary of the State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion—O. J. KERN, superintendent of county schools, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; L. D. BONEBRAKE, state school commissioner, Col- 
umbus, O. 

2. School House Architecture—EDMUND M. WHEELWRIGHT, 
school architect, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion—C. H. Parsons, school architect, Des Moines, Ia. 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Sessions in Second Church in Boston 


JAMES H. CANFIELD, New York City........s0ccsssssssssceeesesees President 
REUBEN Post HALLECK, Louisville, Ky..........00000«. Vice-President 
Miss Mary EILEEN AHERN, Chicago, IIl........ cosovccnecccccese POCECCALy 





General Theme: Co-operatioa of the Public Libraries with 
the Public Schools. 
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WEDNESDAY MorninG, JULY 8 


1. Announcements and brief opening address by the President of 
the Department—JaMEs H. CaNFIELD, librarian of Columbia 
University, New York city. 

2. SomeCo-operative Suggestions—ALFRED BaYLiss, statesuper- 
intendent of public instruction, Springfield, LIl. 

3. Public Library Work for Public Schools—Miss ELEcTRA C. 
DorEN, librarian, Public Library, Dayton, O. 

4. Class Libraries—C. G. LELAND, director of school libraries, 
New York city. 

5. Is the Public Library a Promptuary for the Public Schools?— 
N. D. C. Hopes, librarian, Public Library, Cincinnati, O. 


General Discussion—Opened by FreD W. NICHOLs, superintend- 
ent of schools, Evanston, III. 


Fripay Morninc, JULY 10 


1. Address by Representative of the American Library Assocta- 

tion. 

The Library as an Adjunct to the Secondary School—E. O. 

HOLLAND, Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 

3. Some Experiments in Nebraska—Miss CLara B. Mason, 
Principal of the Clifton Hill School, Omaha, Neb. 

4. From the School to the Library—CHARLEs B. GILBERT, New 
York city. 

5. Library Instruction in the Norma! Schools—WILLIaM H. 
Brett, librarian, Public Library, Cleveland, O. 

6. What May Be Accomplished by Definite Instruction in the 
Normal Schools—Miss Mary EILEEN AHERN, editor of Public 
Libraries, Chicago, Ill 


to 


General Discussion—Opened by NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; con- 
tinued by JAMES M. GREEN, principal of the State Normal 
School, Trenton, N.J.; and ELIPHALET ORAM LYTE, principal 
of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 





DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Sessions in First Baptist Church 


EDWARD E. ALLEN, Philadelphia, Pa..........00.secessscsceseceee 
Miss MARY MCCOWEN, Chicago, II1..........cce-ccsseseoeee 
Miss SARAH FULLER, Boston, Mass.... 





WEDNESDAY MorwnInNG, JULY 8 


1. President’s Address—EDwarRD E. ALLEN, principal of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

2. The Influence of the Study of the Unusual Child upon the 
Teaching of the Usual—FRANK H. HALL, ex-superintendent of 
the Institution for the Blind, Jacksonville, Ill.; GEORGE E. 
JOHNSON, Dean of the lower school, University School, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Discussion—FRANCIS BURKE BRANDT, professor of pedagogy, 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. Should the Scope of the Public School System be Broadened 
to Take in All Children Capable of Education, and if so, How 
Should This be Done?—ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Miss Mary C. GREEN, ex-superintendent of special 
classes for the blind in the Board Schools, London, England. 

Discussion—THoMaAs D. Woops, M.D., professor of Physical 
Training, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
city; Miss ELLEN LE GARDE, director of Physical Training, 
including that of backward children, Public Schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I1.; G. FERRERI, ex-vice-principal of the School for the 
Deaf, Siena, Italy. 


4. Report of Commission on Statistics Relative to Children in 
the Public Schools of the United States Who Need Special 
Methods of Instruction—F. W. Boorn, editor Association 
Review, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fripay Mornine, Juty 10 


1. How can the Term Charitable be Justly Applied to the Educa- 
tion of Any Children?—CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, general secre- 
tary, Children’s Aid Society, Boston, Mass.; EpwARD A. Fay, 
vice president of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; editor 
of American Annals of the Deaf. 

Discussion. 


to 


What Teachers Need to Know About Sense Defects and Im- 
pediments: Messages chiefly from Specialists in Medicine— 
CLARENCE J. BLAKE, M.D., professor of Otology, Harvard 
Medical Schooi, Boston, Mass.; MyYLkEs STANDISH, M. D.; 
instructor in Ophthalmology, Harvard Medical School, Bos- 
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ton, Mass.; ALLEN GREENWOOD, M. D., Ophthalmologist, 

Boston, Mass.; EUGENE CROCKETT, M. D., specialist on dis- 
eases of the nose and naso-pharynx, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. E. 
J. ELLERY THORPE, specialist on speech defects, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

Discussion. 





DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


Sessions in Huntington Hall 





H. B. Pgearrs, Lawrence, Kan President 
S. M. McCowan, Chilocco, Ok1a..... esssseesseeceeseeseeees Vice-President 
Miss ESTELLE REEL, Washington, D. C ........sscereeseeseeee SOCELALY 


Monpay Mornine, Juty 6 
Greetings. 


Responses and Resume of Work from Officials and Co- 
workers: 


Officials—Hon. W. A. JonES, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Inspectors—JAMES E. JENKINS, inspector of Indian Schools. 

Supervisors—CHARLES H. DicKsON, supervisor of Indian 
Schools. 

Agents—O. A. MITSCHER, agent, Osage Agency, Oklahoma. 

Training Schools—Col. R. H. Prarr, superintendent Carlisle 
Indian School, Pennsylvania. 

Philanthropic—Dr. H. B. FRIssELL, principal of Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Missions—To be supplied. 

Indian Territory—JOHN D. BENEDICT, superintendendent of 
schools, Muskogee, I. T. 

Reservations—To be supplied. 

Day Schools—J. J. DUNCAN, day school inspector, Pine Ridge, 
Ss. D. 

Field Matrons—Miss Mary C. RAMSEY, field matron, Shoshone 
Agency, Wyoming. 

General Superintendent—Miss ESTELLE REEL, superintendent 
of Indian Schools. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 7 


Topic: Citizenship. 


1. President’s Address: Our Work, Its Progress and Needs—H. 
B. PEaIRs, superintendent Haskell Institute, Kansas. (20 min- 


utes.) ‘ 


2. The Essential Qualifications for Good Citizenship?—Dr. JAMES 
H. CANFIELD, librarian of Columbia University, New York 
city. (20 minutes.) 

3. Address—Dr. SHELDON JACKSON, general agent of Education 
in Alaska. 

4. To What Degree Has the Present System of Indian Schools 

Been Successful in Qualifying for Citizenship?—Dr. H. B. FRis- 

SELL, principal of Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 

tute, Va. (20 minutes.) 

Some of the conditions Which Prevent a Greater Degree of 

Success in Qualifying for Citizenship— 

(a) Office—J. H. DortCcH, Washington, D. C. (7 minutes) 

(b) Training Schools—Wm. M. PETERSON, assistant 
superintendent, Chilocco, Okla. (7 minutes.) 

(c) Reservation Schools—E. D. MossMAN, superintendent 
Cheyenne River School, South Dakota. (7 minutes.) 

(d) Field—Jzessz F. Houses, supervisor of Indian Schools. 
(7 minutes.) 

6. Preparing the Indian Boy and Girl for Vigorous Struggles 
with the Conditions under Which Their People Live—J. E. 
JENKINS, inspector of Indian Schools. (20 minutes.) 


a 


~“ 
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Local Conditions; Special Training— 

(a) North—Cuas. F. PIERCE, superintendent, Riggs Insti- 
tute, South Dakota. (7 minutes.) 

(b) Southwest—To be supplied. 

(c) Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and North Central 
States— L. M. CoMmpTon, superintendent, Tomah 
School, Wisconsin, (7 minutes); F. A. THACKERY, 
superintendent, Shawnee School, Oklahoma. (7 min- 
utes.) © : 

(d) Northwest—E. L. CHALCRAFT, supervisor, Indian 
Schools. (7 minutes.) 


Resolved—That any expenditure of public money to segregate 
Indians and to build up and strengthen their tribal life is 
unwarranted because against the best jinterests of both the 
Indians and the Government—Col. R. H. Pratt, superinten- 
dent, Carlisle Indian School, Pennsylvania. (20 minutes.) 


WEDNESDAY Mornine, JuLy 8 
Topic: Character Bullding: 


1. Address—Epwin A. ALDERMAN, president of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. (20 minutes.) 


‘ 
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2 The White Man’s Burden versus Indigenous Development for 
the Lower Races— G. STANLEY HALL, president of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. (20 minutes.) 

3. Address—Ww. R. Harper, president of University of Chicago. 
(20 minutes.) 

4. Heart Culture—CHarLes F. MESERVE, president of Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N.C. (20 minutes.) 

5. The Distribution of Good Literature among Indian Students— 
Miss Frances C. SPARHAWK, Newton Center, Mass. (7 min- 
utes.) 

6. Establishment of Employment Bureaus for Former Students 
—Dr. MERRILL E. Gates, Board of Indian Commissioners, 
Washington, D.C. (Conditional.) 

7. Give Indians Work instead of Annuities—JoHN R. BRENNAN, 
Indian Agent, Pine Ridge, S. D. 


8. Cultivating the Work Spirit among Indian Pupils—AxEL 
JACOBSEN, superintendent of Indian School, Wittenburg, Wis. 
9. Address—JoHN R. CLARKE, Boston, Mass. 


THurRspay MornineG, JuLY 9 


Joint session with Elementary and Manual Training Departments. 
Program announced under Department of Manual Training. 


Fripay Mornine, JuLy 10 


Industrial and Miscellaneous Round Table: 


1. Address—Dr. A. E. WinsHIPp, Boston, Mass. (20 minutes.) 

2. Address—FRANK Woop, Boston, Mass. (7 minutes.) 

3. Address—HaMLIN GARLAND, New York city. . 

4. Native Industries—Mrs. J. C. Hart, principal teacher, Oneida 
Indian School, Oneida, Wis. (5 minutes.) 

5. Transfer of Indian Children— Epcar A. ALLEN, assistant 
superintendent of Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. (10 minutes.) 

6. School Gardens and Improvement of School Grounds—Miss 
Lovi1sE KLEIN-MILLER, Lowthorpe-Groton, Mass. (20 min- 
utes.) 

7. Co-operation of Indian Schools with Local State Agricultural 
Schools—A. O. WRIGHT, supervisor of Indian Schools. (20 
minutes.) 

8. Agricultural Instruction in Reservation Schools—J. THomas 
HALL, superintendent Crow Creek School, South Dakota; C. 
F, WERNER, principal teacher, Flathead School, Montana, 
(5 minutes each.) 

9. The First and Most Important Step toward the Absorption 
of the Indian is to Teach Him to Earn His Living—Miss M. 
BurRGEssS, superintendent of printing, Carlisle, Pa. (7 minutes) 


Nore—There wili b> an exhibit of Indian trade school work, 
of Indian basketry and other handicrafts, and of manual training 
work for boys and girls of all grades of Indian schools, in the 
rooms adjoining Huntington Hall on the second floor of the 
Rogers building of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A 
general invitation to members and to the citizens of Boston to 
inspect this exhibit is cordially extended. 





GENERAL INFORMATION 
RECEPTION 


The Reception Committee will have a sufficient number of 
guides at each station and wharf at all hours to meet. incoming 
lelegates, accompany them to the Registration and Assignment 
Headquarters at the Walker building on Copley Square and from 
the Walker building to their lodgings, if desired. 

Conductors of large parties will confer a great favor by tele- 
graphing the Local Executive Committee in advance, the hour 
and place of arrival and the number desiring accommodations. 


ASSIGNMENT TO LODGINGS 


With an urban and suburban population of oyer a million, 
and with a body of over four thousand teachers, all co-operating 
in various ways to extend a hearty welcome to the visitors, excel- 
lent accommodations at satisfactory prices are assured to all 
who come. 

In addition to accommodations furnished by the leading 
hotels, as above noted, there have already been secured carefully 
selected rooms in first class family hotels, boarding houses, college 
dormitories, and private homes at prices ranging from fifty cents 
to one dollar per day for each person, with a reasonable charge 
for meals. 

Those who prefer to stop at the hotels enumerated are 
requested to make their arrangements as early as possible either 
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thru their state Directors and Managers, or directly with the 
hotel managers. 

All others desiring more moderate priced accommodations 
will be provided for immediately upon arrival. In view of the 
assurance of a wide range of choice, and an abundance of rooms, 
the Committee does not deem it advisable to assign accommoda- 
tions in advance. 

All assignments of rooms by the COMMITTRE ON ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS will be made at the MEMBERSHIP REGISTRATION BUREAU 
in the WALKER BUILDING On Copley Square, which will be open 
early and late to serve arrivals at all hours. There will be time 
and place to state preferences as to the character, location, or 
grouping of accommodations desired, and it will not be neces- 
sary for the delegates to decide these matters in advance. A well 
trained corps of guides will be in attendance at all hours. 

Information as to assignments, not already covered by this 
bulletin, may be had by addressing Mr. WaALLacE C. BoyDEN, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Assignments, Boston Normal 
School, Darmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP AND BADGES 


Only those who register as members and obtain membership 
certificates and badges will be entitled to assignment to accom- 
modations, admission to meetings, special entertainments, reduced 
rates, souvenir guide books, and other privileges provided and 
obtained for members by the Local Executive Committee. 


GUIDES 


Among the convention workers will be a corps of guides, 
pages, and messengers selected from among the school boys of 
Boston, who will be provided with official badges, and whose 
services to N. E. A. visitors will be at all times and places entirely 
gratuitous, i. e. without expectation of remuneration or fee in 
any form. Delegates will kindly abstain from giving fees. 


BAGGAGE 


A special committee, composed of trained men, has been 
appointed to facilitate the prompt delivery of baggage. 


MAIL AND TELEGRAMS 


All mail and telegrams addressed ‘‘Care of the National 
Educational Association Convention, Back Bay, Boston,Mass.,’’ 
will be found at the Convention Post Office which will be estab- 
lished especially for the convenience of the members. 


CONVENTION CLUB HOUSE 


A building in the immediate vicinity of Copley Square, prob- 
ably Copley Hall, will be converted into a club house for the use 
of all the delegates. Here will be located writing rooms and rest 
rooms, and all the conveniences of a modern club. 

Particular attention will be given to the comfort and enter- 
ment of the women delegates, for whose exclusive use special 
accommodations will be provided. 

The special Hospitality Committee is prepared, on request, to 
supply a committee to minister to the wants of each state head- 
quarters in all cases in which other arrangements have not been 
made and such attentions would be acceptable. 


LOCAL AFTERNOON EXCURSIONS 


Excursions by rail, trolley cars, and tally-ho coaches, to all 
points of interest in the vicinity of Boston, will be a marked feat- 
ure of the convention, each afternoon of Convention week. For 
this reason it has been especially arranged that no formal exer- 
cises of the Convention will occurin the afternoons. Every facility 
will be offered by the Committee on Excursions to visit within the 
least time and in the most convenient manner as many points of 
interest as possible. A large corps of trained guides and con- 
ductors will be in attendance; low rates of transportation will 
be secured; and most of the museums, etc., to which an admission 
fee is usually charged, will be freeto N. E. A. members. In the 
various historic towns about Boston, fur example; Lexington, 
Concord, Salem and Plymouth, there will be local hospitality 
committees under the direction of the local teachers, and these 
will provide special entertainment for the visitors. 

) The special Excursion Committee will issue a bulletin giving 
full particulars of all local excursions with time tables, rates, etc. 
Copies of this bulletin will be sent on application to the N. E. A. 
Excursion Committee, No. 14 Somerset St., Boston. 
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REVIEW 


The Executive Committee submits the foregoing Bulle- 
tin of programs, railroad rates, and local arrangements for 


' the Forty-second Annual Convention in confidence that it 


will convey assurance of a large and successful meeting at 
Boston in July. 

While the chief concern has been to present the best 
possible programs for both general and department sessions, 
it has been the aim also to provide ample opportunities and 
facilities for visiting the many points of historical, literary, 
and educational interest in and about Boston. To this end 
all sessions of the Convention will be held in forenoons and 
evenings only, leaving the afternoons free for recreation and 
excursions, 

These excursions will be under the direction of the 
Local Committee who will provide valuable guide books 
and a sufficient number of expert conductors to insure the 
utmost profit, as well as entertainment. 

The generous plans of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, supported by the state associations and other educa- 
tional organizations of New England, for the social enter- 
tainment of the members at Rogers Hall promise to con- 
stitute a delightful and valuable feature of convention week. 

The provisions for the extension of tickets for return, 
until September Ist, will enable members to spend the vaca- 
tion season in New England at any of the various mountain 
and seaside resorts, or in the quiet of New England homes. 
The railway lines leading from Boston are preparing com- 
plete guides to these resorts showing rates, routes, and cost 
of living at various points. These may be had on application 
to the Local Executive Committee, Room 701, No. 60 State 
Street. Boston, Mass, 

Attention is called to the excellent arrangement by 
which all meetings are to be held in the immediate vicinity 
of Copley Square. Admission to these meetings will be on 
membership badge or certificate. Specia) seats will be 
reserved for active members and their families until the 
hour of opening each session when reserved seats not occu- 
pied will be thrown open to all members alike. 

It should be noted that all states, without exception, are 
accommodated with headquarters rooms in hotels immedi- 
ately about Copley Square, and that the Membership Regis- 
tration Bureau, Joint Railway Agency, and Accommodations 
Committee, as well as the headquarters of the Executive 
Committee and department officers, are located on Copley 
Square at the center of all meeting places. 

Active Members of the Association and others are 
invited to send to the Secretary, undersigned, addresses of 
those who will be interested to receive this Program-Bulle- 
tin, and to cooperate with their respective State Directors 
and Managers in extending information of the Forty-Second 
Annual Convention, 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President, N. E. A. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Secretary, N. E. A. 
Winona, Minn. 














King’s Chapel, Boston. 
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The programs for the Boston convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association have been prepared with 
unusual care. This will be evident to every reader. It 
will also be noticed that the individuality of President 
Eliot has strongly impressed itself upon them. The gen- 
eral sessions, especially, reveal the trend of his mind as 
regards present educational needs. The selection of 
speakers, too, has been governed wholly by the predilec- 
tions of the president of Harvard university. The sev- 
enteen speakers outside of the welcomers and repliers 
are nearly all of them either university men, or men who 
look at education from a university point of view. The 
common schools are represented by Supt. Thomas M. 
Balliet, of Springfield, Mass.; State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner, of New York; Prin. Orville T. Bright, of Chi- 
cago, and Prin. Henry L. Clapp, of Boston. There is no 
woman on the general program. 

To one whose heart is bound up with the elementary 
school problems, especially those of the common primary 
schools, the plans for the convention are not as satisfying 
as they might be. And yet the programs are all excel- 
lent in their way; the topics, while not the greatest, are 
worthy. <A better list of speakers was never brought 
together for any gathering of teachers. Manual training 
will have the lion’s share of the discussions. 

The teachers of the country owe a debt of gratitude 
to President Eliot for the care, thought, and time he has 
devoted to the preparation of the literary attractions of 
the convention. At the same time, they cannot fail to be 
impressed with the fact that even an educational master- 
mind is not capable of supplying an all-around satisfac- 
tory program for the greatest teachers convention of the 
year. THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has urged this before. 
But there have always been some who blamed shortcom- 
ings on whoever happened to be president. 

There should be a standing advisory committee on 
programs, with funds sufficient to investigate by corres- 
pondence and otherwise what subjects to select for the 
annual convention, and what speakers would be best able 
to handle these subjects. With a committee of this kind 
to aid him, the president of the N. E. A. would be spared 
much labor and some criticism. 





The child is in the world two live. The better he is edu- 
cated the better he ought to know how to live. But he 
will never learn to grow in this art if he is held down to 
the venality of school programs which reduce the chief 
end of man to making a living. 





_ Harvard university is considering plans for establish- 
ing a school of education asa separate department, under 
a faculty of its own. It is estimated that an addition 
of about $2,000,000 to the endowment fund will be re- 
quired to carry on a school of this character. 

Professor Hanus has mapped out a plan that is worthy 
of Harvard and worthy of the educational purpose that 
ought to govern the establishment of the new school. 
Aside from the chairs of instruction, there is needed a 
model school including all grades from the kindergarten 
thru the high school, and illustrating the social possibil- 
ities by making the school a neighborhood center. It is 
encouraging to know that Harvard has this matter under 
serious advice. Let us hope that before the end of the 
summer the establishment of the new professional school 
will be assured. 





Reading, writing, and number have their place in the 
school program; but it is one thing to teach them be- 
cause they are in the course of study and another because 
the educational welfare of the child demands them. 
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All Around Education. 


The educational problem is not so simple as the young 
teacher is apt to think, because the thing to be educated 
is a complex being. The mother understands the child 
far better than does the teacher, tho she may not possess 
that knowledge upon which he prides himself so much. 

Froebel tells us that, undertaking the solution of the 
problem, he set himself to watching a mother. He ob- 
served that she gives the child something to do. She 
buys him toys that require manipulation. The babe has 
a rattle and shakes it, delight arising from the results of 
his exertions. ji ns 

At an early age the mother teaches her child to use 
language. She shows him a book and says, “book” ; he 
imitates the sounds as she pronounces the words to him, so 
that we are correct when we say that a person speaks his 

“mother tongue”; it is the one he got from his mother. 

She tells the child a great deal about things: The fire 
will burn; the dog can bite; the bell rings; the ice will 
melt; the sheep has wool; the bee will sting. She tells 
him about people: This one is a brother; that one an 
aunt; this person a carpenter; that one a worker in wood. 
She tells him about himself: This is his chin; this an eye; 
he must keep his hands and clothing clean; he must be 
careful what he eats; he must be polite and kind. 

She teaches him to count. Over and over she says: 
“One apple, two apples, three apples,” etc.; thus he be- 
gins to comprehend number. She tells him about the 
animals and plants. He learns that the farm is the place 
where living things can be found; it is a representation 
to him of the earth. Thus he begins earth knowledge. 

She teaches him very early that certain actions are 
“naughty.” He is told to be “ good.” He thus learns 
to distinguish acts into “good” and “bad.” In this way 
she lays the foundation of ethics. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century it 
became apparent to many thinking teachers that to make 
the teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic the sole 
aim of the school, did not meet the needs of the pupil. 
His entire nature made demands. The mother saw and 
felt these demands, and she met them as long as he was 
under her immediate care. The teacher, following the 
traditions of the school-room, ignored what the mother’s 
instinct had begun, and started to acquaint the child sim- 
ply with language and numbers in order to fit him to 
make a living. 

The feeling had been growing that this was not fair 
to the pupil’s manifold nature. The teachers had, how- 
ever, been held closely to a certain course of study, with 
so many minutes to be given to arithmetic, so many to 
spelling, and so on. At last the demand arose along the 
whole line that the central object be the child and not 
the course of study. The school was finally considered 
to be an institution meant for meeting his needs. 

Let us suppose the thoughtful teacher determines to 
give “all around education” rather than limit himself to 
the three R work, satisfying to many installed in the 
school-room. He will portion out his 340 minutes of time 
among eight matters important to the pupil. He may 
divide the time profitably about as follows: 

Language (reading, spelling, composition), 45 minutes. 

Numbers (addition, etc.), 30 minutes. 

History (stories, biographies, current events), 15 min- 
utes. 

Ethics (duties to God, others, self), 15 minutes. 

Earth (geography, botany, zoology), 30 minutes. 

Things (objects, experiments, etc.), 30 minutes. 

Self (physiology, hygiene, manners), 15 minutes. 

Doing (manual training, drawing, sloyd, etc.), 60 min- 
utes. 

In some such way the teacher must work for the sal- 
vation of the child. He must not be satisfied that there 
have been merely good lessons in arithmetic and spelling, 
and that the children have done no whispering. A plan 
must be followed that has relation to the nature of the 
child. The mother begins it; he must continue it. She does 
her part by instinct; he must do his thru knowledge. 
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Bitterness in School Histories. 


The matter of sectionalism, rancor, and lack of pers- 
pective in school histories written in the United States 
has been discussed at great length. The faults still 
exist, however, even in the histories appearing at the 
present time. Perhaps the narrowness of view has been 
most apparent in the writing up of the history of the 
civil war. It can hardly be denied that ninety-nine per 
cent. of the books in use in the schools give anything 
but a fair view of the Mexican war. Yet the most sur- 
prising bit of rancor of all is exhibited in the statements 
made concerning the American revolution. The ac- 
counts have grown increasingly mild during the last 
generation, but they are still conducive to unjust hatred 
of the mother country. 

The bitterness shown in regard to that part of our 
history is all the more surprising because we won the 
contest with England. 

If we had been beaten our feelings might be more com- 
prehensible, but even then, the idea of bearing enmity 
after a fair fight is not exactly in harmony with the 
rules of conduct a teacher would lay down for her pupils. 

After a careful examination of a typical English text- 
book which treats on the American revolution, we find 
that the British school boy is taught to regard the whole 
affair in a very different light from that presented to his 
American cousin. A few extracts will suffice to show 
the correctness of this statement: 

“Riots broke out in Boston in 1768. The assembly 
of Massachussets was dissolved, for its opposition and 
associations were formed to forbid the use of the taxed 
articles. The government gave way; but in an evil hour 
the tea duty was retained when the others were repealed; 
and new irritation was roused by the harsh tone in which 
Lord Hillsborough, the colonial secretary, announced 
the concession. 

“The restriction of the charter of Boston completed 
the breach between the government and the colonies, 
whose cause was supported in the English Parliament by 
Chatham, Edmund Burke, and Charles James Fox. In 
spite of their warnings, measures of coercion were 
adopted, and the first blood was shed at Lexington in a 
conflict of the Massachusetts militia with the troops of 
General Gage, who was soon after blockaded in Boston 
by 20,000 New Englanders. 

“We cannot here follow the details of the war, which 
was maintained under Washington with unflinching reso- 
lution, tho he was often reduced to the greatest straits. 
The capitulation of General Burgoyne at Saratoga turned 
the tide of war in favor of the Americans and induced 
Louis XVI. to declare openly for their cause. Himself 
imbued with the theories of liberty, which the French 
of all ranks had learned from Voltaire and the encyclo- 
pedists, the young king, who had succeeded his grand- 
father in 1774, had already permitted the Marquis de 
La Fayette and other young nobles to enter the Ameri- 
can service. 

“In consequence of Chatham’s death, Lord North re- 
tained office, intrusting the seal to Lord Thurlow. The 
Americans refused overtures which came too late, and 
the war lasted another five years. 

“On the continent of America the English gained 
great successes, but neither their forces nor their tactics 
were adequate to subdue a nation in arms for its 
freedom.” 

The last words on the revolution are as follows: 
“‘ England has since learned how good a thing it was thus 
to part, in order to form anew the ties which unite free 
peoples. The products of American wealth have sup- 
plied our wants and supported our industry, and we have 
learned to watch with sympathy the progress and trials 
of our sister nation.” 

These extracts reflect the sentiments that are incul- 
cated in the English school boy. The judicially. fair 
account of the episode in English history exhibits no 
signs of the ill-feeling which the American history too 
often exhibits. Credit is given where credit is due and 
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honor is paid to our heroes. Perhaps in the process of 
our evolution our own histories will approach this spirit 
in their treatment of American history as a whole, and 
sectional histories will disappear. 


BPR 
The Central Purpose. 


In the contest for the management of education in 
New York state, which has ended simply because the 
legislature has adjourned, it was not claimed, if we re- 
member rightly, that there would be better teaching if 
there were but one head to the great system. Yet the 
central purpose of the state should be to provide better 
and better teachers year by year. When the state be- 
gan to look seriously at the educational situation in 
1840, the school-houses being disgraceful, mean, and 
unfit, and everything being seemingly against a desirable 
result, the conclusion reached by the ablest thinkers 
was that the grand purpose must be to obtain better 
teachers. 

That, we hold, should be the great object and aim of 
the state to-day. It is true that we have magnificent 
normal schools, and it is possible that no more should be 
erected just now, but it does not follow, even without 
sufficient normal schools, that trained teachers cannot 
be provided. We lay down the proposition that the state 
of New York cannot afford to employ untrained teach- 
ers. Yet it does this very thing. 

Here is a bit of history. The election of Judge Draper 
by the legislature to the office of the state superintend- 
ent of schools was one of the most important events in 
the history of the schools of the state. In an interview 
with Judge Draper, the suggestion was made that better 
teachers were what was needed. The fact was stated 
that almost any person could get athird grade certificate 
and have it renewed year after year, and that the great 
majority of the teachers held such certificates. It was 
also suggested that some communities were easy, and 
some exacting in their examination, with the result that 
the public schools were taught by a heterogeneous mass 
of persons, without method and without aim. 

These things appealed to Dr. Draper, and he set about 
a reform, instituting the “ uniform examination” system 
—a reform of magnitude, and one for which he deserves 
the highest praise. The further step of training all the 
teachers holding third, second, and first grade certificates 
was prevented by a change in the politics of the state, 
and his inestimable services were lost to the schools. 
That step is yet to be taken; it is the need of the hour. 

The oversight of the schools is so important a work 
that we think (1) a department should be created for the 
special business of instructing and training teachers. 
(2) That besides the normal schools there should be as 
many as fifty state training schools established under 
the supervision of the normal schools. (8) That the 
state be divided into districts, each normal school to 
have a district, and in that to carry on training schvols, 
at least during the summer. (4) That the course of 
study in these schools should be uniform and parallel 
with that in the normal schools, so that if a person fin- 
ished the teacher’s course of study in the training school 
while teaching, he would eventually receive a diploma. 
All the teachers of the state would be thus enrolled 
practically, in the state normal schools. In a few years 
all teachers would betrained. (5) For some years train- 
ing schools would issue certificates, but no one would 
get one who had not been trained for one season at least. 
Such certificate would be based not only on scholarship, 
but on ability to teach. 

All this would be in a strict line of development of 
the policy of the state. It has begun the business of 
training teachers, but has not carried this forward to 
the needed issue. We simply propose that it go forward. 
This would cost some money, true enough, but that is 
not worth speaking of. A state that can afford to spend 
$50,000 to send its governor to St. Louis in good style, 
can afford $100,000 for its training schools. 
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Several years ago, this matter was proposed and pains 
were taken to ask the views of public-spirited men in 
various sections of the state. It was conceded that 
buildings would gladly be erected by towns, if the state 
would locate such institutions in them. In the case of 
Penn Yan, it is recalled that there was an offer to spend 
$10,000 for this purpose. 

THE JOURNAL has cited the situation in Minnesota 
many times; the later move in Wisconsin is significant. 
The great state of New York should not be the last in 
the line of progress, but the first. Let its motto be, 
“Put none but trained teachers in the schools.” 


PN 
g The Richmond Conference. 


In the presence of one of the largest and most distin- 
guished gatherings of Northerners and Southerners 
assembled since the war, the great educational rally was 
opened in Richmond, Va. *Gov. Andrew Jackson Mon- 
tague welcomed not only the “Northern thinkers and 
educators, but also the members from the far South, 
warriors of peace and progress associated together for 
the welfare of the whole nation.” 

“For this is a government not only for the people, 
but by the people,” he said, “and for a people to be 
capable of government they must have an educated 
intelligence. Therefore it is essential that there be 
education thruout this land—North, South, East, and 
West—for and by the people. Education in its broadest 
sense is almost the beginning and end of life. It must 
come to every highway and byway of the land. No man 
can live unto himself; no man can die unto himself.” 

Pres. Robert C. Ogden, of New York, welcomed the 
members as the most prominent analysists and demon- 
strators of education thruout the country. He expressed 
the duty of the conference, and its patriotic inspiration 
and declared the need of universal education. He told 
of the work of the Southern Education Board and con- 
cluded with a glowing tribute to the memory of the late 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 

The reports on field work occupied an important part 
in the second day’swork. Joseph B. Graham, of Alabama, 
made the first report showing the extent of the advance- 
ment in legislation and individual effort for education in 
his state. In comparison with its past history, he said, 
Alabama, enters the new century well equipped educa- 
tionally. Dr. Charles W. Dabney, of the University of 
Tennessee, followed. He said that one of the great 
needs in the South was “men and money to do more 
missionary work among the poor and isolated population. 
The people in one-half of the counties of the South are 
probably not able to support any kind of a decent school, 
even if they know how to do so.” 

Reports were also made by Dr. Frizzel, of Hampton, 
Va., Edwin A. Alderman, of Louisiana, and Dr. MclIvor, 
of New York. Dr. Frizzel made the positive statement 
that Virginia was not a state in which illiteracy increased 
faster than population. Dr. Alderman‘described the edu- 
cational campaign methods of Louisiana, and Dr. McIvor 
gave an account of the three systems for advancing 
education. 

St. Clair McKelway, of Brooklyn, made an important 
address on “North and South,” in which he discussed 
the race question and indorsed the recently expressed 
opinions of Grover Cleveland on this subject. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, of Knoxville, Tenn., described the 
model summer school being erected in that city. He 
outlined the plan for an institution designed solely for 
practical education and put forth several original views 
on the subject. 

Dr. Lyman Hall, of the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, spoke on “The Needs of the New South.” 

The next address was by Josephus Daniels, editor of 
The Raleigh News and Observer. He said there have 
~ four obstacles to educational progress in the 

outh: 
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First—The negro, enfranchised against the protest of 
the people, who were forced against their will to pay 
taxes to educate him. 

Second—Poverty—grinding poverty, following war 
and reconstruction such as this generation knows not of. 

Third—The lack of qualified teachers and the lack of 
inducement to capable men and women to become 
teachers. 

Fourth—Geographical and physical difficulties. These 
four obstacles, but the greatest of these has been and is 
now and must be, at least in this generation, the negro. 
He has been the lion in the path, the ever present and 
often insurmountable obstacle to public education. Dr. 
J. H. Kirkland, chancellor of Vanderbilt university, 
Nashville, Tenn., made an address on “The Teacher 
and the State.” 

He called teaching the grandest of all professions, but 
showed that of 9,000 certificates granted to teach in 
Tennessee in 1900 more than 7,000 were third-grade 
certificates. A great improvement on this condition in 
the matter of education must be started, he said, and 
started speedily. His idea of bringing about progress in 
the direction of the education of the teacher was that 
more normal schools should be supplied in the country. 
He believed in chairs of pedagogy. 

The work of the universities of the South was dis- 
cussed by Pres. F. P. Venable, of the University of North 
Carolina, Dr. Edward Mims, of Trinity college, Durham, 
N. C., and Professor Rose, of the University of 
Tennessee. : 

On the subject of “Public Education and the Local 
Tax,” G. R. Glenn, ex-superintendent of education in 
Georgia, and State Superintendent Hill, of Alabama, 
spoke, setting forth statistical facts on which could be 
based a hopeful view of the prospects of this form of 
taxation in their respective states. 

Robert Fulton Cutting, of New York, in an address 
on “The Responsibility’ of the Government for Public 
Education,” electrified his audience by endorsing the dis- 
franchisement of the negro. ‘‘ You were justified in 
doing what seems an arbitrary act,” he said. 

Dr. Walter B. Hill, chancellor of the University of 
Georgia, spoke on “Negro Education in the South,” 
“The phrase ‘in the South,” he said, “implies that 
the education of the negro is regarded as a South- 
ern problem. There is a world of meaning in this 
fact. The negro is in the South by his own choice, 
by the choice of the South which bids him stay, by the 
voice of the North which bids him stay South.” 

The great convention was brought to a close with 
addresses by Dr. Lyman Abbott, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
and Richard Watson Gilder. 

At the closing sessions the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Robert C. Ogden, of New York; vice-presi- 
dent, Edgar G. Murphy, of Montgomery, Ala.; secretary, 
B. J. Baldwin, of Montgomery, Ala.; treasurer, W. O. 
Blair, of Winston Salem, N. C. 


BPN 


On April 19, for the first time in the history of Boston 
public schools, a building was opened on Sunday for 
educational purposes. In this instance it was at the 
Hancock building, where a concert was given for the 
benefit of the people in the neighborhood. 





The summer session of the University of Jena is to 
be held this year from August 3 to 15. This is the 
largest summer school of pedagogy in the world. In 
addition to pedagogy, courses are given in the natural 
sciences, philosophy, history, and art. Particular atten- 
tion is given to German language courses for foreigners. 





All education is by self-activity. When self-activity 
stops, education stops. 
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Letters, 





Where Do We Stand ? 


Is the teacher allowed to exercise his judgment as to 
the subjects he teaches and the methods he employs? 
The usual expectation is that he teach what someone else 
wishes and in accordance with the method that person 
commands. If I were hired tomake boxes I should; of 
course, make them of the size required, of the materials 
desired, and in the way commanded; tho in this last 
respect, even ordinary laborers are allowed to use their 
judgment—or, as it is said, “do it their own way.” 
There has been much gained in freedom during the past 
twenty-five years; but more still is needed. Gradually 
the term education has broadened. Once it meant the 
power to read, write, and calculate. Then a supérvising 
officer was needed; some one must see that these things 
were actually taught. This at once disclosed the fact 
that persons were employed who would be partial, indif- 
ferent, unskilful, and even lazy. It was a motto of one 
of the most distinguished of the New York superin- 
tendents that, “Few teachers but need watching.” Those 
were the days when polit‘cians could order the appoint- 
ment of their proteges. 

But supposing that a teacher is conscientious and 
skilful, should his work be measured up by a few ques- 











Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


tions put to his class? Thisis a burning question. Here, 
for example, is a teacher of ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
of experience; he does his best day by day; along comes 
a supervisor and proposes questions in arithmetic or 
geography; the class does not answer them well and it is 
marked “ fair.” 

Now, it is well known that once a teacher is marked 
“‘ fair” a tendency is begotten to mark him “fair” for- 
ever afterward. Such is human nature. A supervisor 
was heard to say, “I do not go wholly by the answers I 
get; I judge from the past record; I ant influenced by 
the general appearance.” That is to say, the officer 
enters the class-room with his mind partly made up from 
previous visits. 

I suppose there will be supervising for many years to 
come; but I consider much of it wastes the time of the 
official, the teacher, and the class. An experiment was 
tried in a town in Ohio like this: First, the superin- 
tendent laid before the teachers the need of forming an 
ideal of what a well taught pupil of each grade should 
be—how much he should know of certain things. Then 
both pupils and teachers of a grade would visit another 
grade and spend an hour in observing and listening to 
that grade; returning to their room the observing grade 
would make criticism and suggestions. In other words, 
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it was the opinion of the entire body that was sought, 
not that of one individual; just as outside of the school 
it is the opinion of the entire community that measures 
up a citizen. af 

Perhaps this is not the best thing; but we think that 
in some way the teaching should. be estimated by teachers. 
There might be a “college of teachers” made up from 
the body of teachers in a city like Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, etc., of moderate size, all of whom would 
be theoretically and practically educators. These should 
serve without pay; they should visit classes and deter- 
mine whether those who applied to be “ associates” were 
worthy or not; those found so should be admitted to this 
degree. 

As it is, the teacher’s standing is a mechanical one; 
the effect should be to make it professional—to use a term 
that has a good as well as a poor and narrow meaning. In 
other words, we do not havea proper standing as long as 
we are measured up by supervisors chosen by outsiders. 
No matter how able they may be their interests are not 
our interests. AUSTIN ROGERS. 

New York. 

BP 
Great Celebration in New York. 

Mayor Low has issued a proclamation calling on the 
citizens of New York to observe the 250th anniversary 
of the incorporation of the city. It follows in part: 

In no spirit of unworthy pride, but with grateful 
recognition of the divine blessings that have made our 
beloved city what it is, I call upon the people of New 
York to make the week beginning May 24 and ending 
May 30, which has been designated by the board of 
aldermen for this purpose, a gala week in this city, in 
celebration of this interesting event. During the whole 
of this week, the citizens are requested to fly their 
flags, from dwellings and buildings of every description; 
the newspaper press of this city is asked to bring home 
to the people a sense of New York’s long history, and 
the ministers of religion are requested, at their usual 
places of worship, to remind their hearers of the event 
that is being celebrated, and to invoke the divine bless- 
ing upon the municipality. 

It is hereby ordered that flags shall be displayed upon 
the school-houses, and upon every city building, during 
this entire week, and the board of education is requested 
to provide for special exercises, in every school in the 
city, on May 26, the day upon which the granting of the 
first city charter will be celebrated in the aldermanic 
chamber, so that the children of the city may have a 
realizing sense of the long history of New York, and be 
filled with the public-spiriteddes ire to be worthy citizens 
of such a city. 





Be Independent. 
It’s Easy to Shake off the Coffee Habit. 

There are many people who make the humiliating acknow]l- 
edgment that they are dependent upon Coffee to ‘‘brace 
them » a every little while. These have never learned the 
truth about Postum Cereal Coffee which makes leaving off 
coffee a simple matter and brings health and strength in 
place of coffee ills. A lady cf Davenport, Iowa, who has 
used Postum Food Coffee for five years is competent to talk 
upon the subject. She says: 

‘‘T am a school teacher and during extra work when I 
thought I needed to be braced up I used to indulge in rich, 
strong coffee of which I was very fond and upon which I 
thought I was dependent. 

‘‘T began to have serious heart palpitation and at times 
had sharp pains around the heart and more or less stomach 
trouble. I read about Postum and got some totry. I dropped 
coffee, took up the Postum and it worked such wonders for 
me that many of my friends took it up. 

‘“‘In a short time I was: well again, even able to attend 
evening socials. And I did not miss my coffee at all. Now 
I can truthfully say that I have been repaid fully for the 
change I made. I have no indications of heart disease and 
not once in the past four years have I had a sick headache 
or bilious spell. 

J father, 78 years old, is a Postum enthusiast and 
feels that his good health in a large measure is due to the six 
cups of good Postum which he enjoys each day.’’ Name 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The segregation system at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has in no way de- 
sreased the number of women enrolled. 
In fact there has been an increase which 
is largest in the junior colleges. Fifty- 
seven more women are in attendance 
than at the same time last year. The 
total registration of the junior colleges, 
including men and women, is 1,906 as 
against 1,815 last year. 


The Chicago board of education has 

declared that shaking is included in cor- 

ral punishment and is therefore for- 
idden in the schools. 


The birthday of Shakespeare, April 
28, was celebrated with more than its 
usual pomp and circumstance, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Townsfolk went in pro- 
cession to the church and placed laurel 
wreaths upon the bard’s tomb. The 
usual religious ceremonies were held and 
there was a public luncheon at the town 
hall. Sir Oliver Lodge proposed 
‘‘Shakespeare’s Immorta emory,’’ 
Beerbohm Tree responded for ‘‘The 
Drama,’’ and Marie Corelli for ‘‘Litera- 
ture.’’ 


The Western Teachers’ Drawing Asso- 
ciation has consolidated with the Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association under the 
name of the Western Drawing and Man- 
ual Teachers’ Association. This makes 
one of the largest associations in the 
country. The next convention will be 
held at Milwaukee, Wis., in April, 1904. 


Two of the trustees of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund in New Jersey have 
sent out a signed circular declaring that 
Jeremiah Kelly, principal of a Hoboken 
school, was retired on his own application 
at the age of seventy years, after teach- 
ing thirty-two years, and was not forced 
into retirement. The circular states that 
Elizabeth A. Allen, who succeeded Mr. 
Kelly, had held the position previously 
and had been transferred to a primary 
school. Her restoration as principal of 
~ school is declared to be an act of jus- 

ice. 


Thru the genuine interest of its citi- 
zens in education, the town of Gates, 
Tenn., is to have a new and sumptuous 
school building. The public tax, it was 
found, would provide only for a small 
building, but the individual citizens sub- 
scribed money enough for a more exten- 
sive structure. The contract has been 
let, and work will begin at once. 


Randolph county, Ind., has returned 
an indictment against the school board of 
Union City, charging the members with 
misdemeanor. There was a_ smallpox 
epidemic in the county some time ago, 
and the county board of health ordered 
all school boards to see that school chil- 
dren were vaccinated, or prevent them 
from attending school until they complied 
withthe order. The board of Union City 
decided that, .as there was no smallpox 
there, —w vaccination need not 
be enforced. 


The authorities of Leland Stanford 
university have made new regulations in 
regard to the admission of women stu- 
dents. The limit of 500 placed by the 
founders, has been reached. No more 
women are to be allowed to register as 
special students. This rule, however, 
applies only to new applicants. After 
August, 1904, no women can register on 
partial standing. 


Ruskin college, with 150 students, fur- 
niture, apparatus, and books, has been 
moved ina — train from Trenton, 
Mo., to Glen Ellyn, just west of Chicago. 
That the classes might not be inter- 
rupted recitations were heard on the train. 
Glen Ellyn is to be the academic center 


of the Ruskin university, with which 


Ruskin college and other institutions have 


become affiliated. 


At the annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi State Teachers’ Association, re- 
cently held at Vicksburg, the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Dr. Paul 
Hill Saunders, of the State university; 
vice-pres., Prof. E. L. Bailey, of Jack- 
son; Sec’y, T. P. Scott. The meeting 
was the most successful in the history of 
the association. 


The examinations for free scholarships 
in Cornell university will take place this 
yearon June 6 at 9 A.M. These scholar- 
ships allow the selection of one successful 
candidate from each assembly district in 
the state of New York, and are given by 
the laws of 1864, under which the charter 
of Cornell university was granted. Any- 
one is eligible for the examination who 
has spent six months prior to the exam- 
ination in any common school or academy 
of the state of New York. Attendants 
at normal and private schools are not en- 
titled to the examination. 


Thomas F. G. Seixas and B. Frank 
Brown, the Philadelphia school directors 
convicted of extorting money from 
school teachers, and David G. Johnson 
who actedas go-between, have been sen- 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $100 each. 


The law students of the University of 
Havana have been rioting because the 
date of their examinations was changed 
from September to June. The students 
refused to attend classes and stoned the 
buildings, breaking nearly all ofthe win- 
dows and destroying the paintings on the 
walls. Dean Lanuza was injured by the 
flying missiles. 


Duties of Parents. 


At the concluding session of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers at Detroit, 
Mrs. S. W. Hefferan, of Illinois, discussed 
the co-operation of the home and school. 
She said that the reason for overstudy in 
the majority of schools was that heavy 
work was demanded by the parents of 
the pupils. In her opinion there should 
be no night — until after the pupil 
has passed the fifth grade. 

She urged parents to visit the schools 
and discuss the work of the pupil with the 
teacher. She also recommended manual 
training in all schools. 

Dr. Samson, of Windsor, Ontario, dis- 
cussed the physical condition of the child 
and its relation to school work. He said 
that no child will ever be able to battle 
successfully with life without a sound 
body and plenty of brains, and this will 
not be the child’s heritage if he is com- 
pelled to overwork in the schools. 

Miss Regina Heller, of Detroit, cen- 
sured parents and school boards for not 
providing better equipment and more 
teachers in the lower grades. She 
recommended nature study and the tak- 
ing of entire classes of pupils to the 
woods and fields, but declared that under 
present conditions this was almost im- 
possible because of the lack of teachers. 


An America Program. 


The program for the graduation exer- 
cises of the Hutchinson, Kansas, high 
school is to be a patriotic one. All the 
orations will have as texts phrases from 
‘‘America.’’ The first speaker will treat 
of material America in an oration en- 
titled, ‘‘ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.”” An- 
other speaker will talk about the 
growth of civil liberty under the title of 
“* Sweet Land of Liberty.’’ Still another 
will discuss American etry in a speech 
entitled, ‘‘Of Thee I Bin .”’? The whole 
hymn is to be treated in this manner. 


Aid for Tuskegee. 


Tuskegee institute has issued an appeal 
for money for the payment of expenses 
for the remainder of the current year and 
for necessary equipment. The amount 
needed before June 1, to enable the school 
to end the year free of debt is $56,000. 
The appeal deals with the need of an in- 
crease in the endowment fund, which 
now amounts to $410,000, but to secure 
the future of the institution it should be 
increased by at least $600,000. 

The number of students gathered from 
thirty states and territories, and from 
several foreign countries now enrolled in 
the various departments of Tuskegee num- 
ber1,418. In addition thousands of adults of 
the colored race are reachedand helped thru 
the medium of the Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference, with its various local branches. 


Social Science Association. 


The American Social Science Associa- 
tion will hold a general meeting in Bos- 
ton, beginning May 14. All the general 
sessions will be in Huntington Hall. 
Among the topics for discussion are: 
‘‘Industrial Peace,’’ ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century Feeble-minded Child,’’ ‘‘ What 
Training in Physiology and Hygiene 
May We Reasonably Expect from the 
Public Schools,’’ ‘‘ Ethical Factors in 
Community Life.’’ The last topic will be 
discussed by Henry T. Bailey, director 
of drawing and art in the Massachusetts 
public schools, Heinrich Conreid, and 
Frank Damrosch, director of music in 
the public schools of New York. 

The American Social Science Associa- 
tion was organized in 1865, and was 
chartered by act of Congress in 1899. 
The association has published forty 
volumes, containing hundreds of essays 
on social economics, finance, education, 
jurisprudence and medicine. The officers 
are: Dr. Oscar S, Straus, president; 
Frederick Stanley Root, secretary; N.C. 
Le Gendre, treasurer. 


Summer School of Agriculture. 


The North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, at Raleigh, 
will hold a summer session, es colli 
adapted for teachers, from July 1 to 
Aug. 1. In the industrial subjects there 
will be courses in agriculture, nature 
study, and manual training. Asagricul- 
ture is required to be taught in the pub- 
lic schools by the laws of the state, 
instruction in the subject will be particu- 
larly opportune for teachers. 

The formation, composition, and physi- 
cal properties of the soil, plant culture, 
and animal — are some of the sub- 
jects that will be considered. In the 
courses on nature study precisely such 
instruction will be given as can be 
repeated in the lower schools. In manual 
training, elementary and advanced sloyd, 
carpentry, bench-work, wood-turning, 
forging, raffia-work, and plaiting will be 
taught. Courses will also be given in 
literary and musical subjects. : 

A model kindergarten will be afeature 
of the normal department. Special in- 
ducements are offered to young men who 
desire to qualify themselves for super- 
vision of graded schools. 

This college is a valuable object lesson 
in the South. It illustrates what can be 
done with an old worn-out farm. The 
various kinds of farm crops, all grown 
by the best methods, are shown for the 
instruction of the poor people of the sur- 
rounding country. Every field on the 
farm is cultivated under a system of 
rotation. More than 400 plots show vari- 
ous kinds of crops, including corn, to- 
bacco, cotton, wheat, rye, cowpeas, 
alfalfa, soja beans, clover, Kaffir corn, 
sweet re. peanuts, and about a 
hundred different kinds of grasses and 
forage crops. 
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The Metropolitan District. 


New York Educational Council, Law 
room, No. 1, New York university, Sat- 
urday morning, May 16, at 10:30. 


The regular meeting of the New York 
Association of High School Teachers of 
German will be held in the rooms of the 
School of Pedagogy, Washington square, 
on Saturday, May 16, at 10:30 o’clock. 
Robert Mezger, of the Newark high 
school, will speak on ‘‘ Wortbildung und 
Bedeutungswandel.”’ 


In the future,the board of superintend- 
ents is to appoint matrons for girls’ 
schools, instead of allowing the janitors 
to appoint them as heretofore. Investi- 
gation has shown that in some schools 
the janitors have failed to appoint. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
committee to look out for the interests of 
the New York city teachers at the N. E. 
A. convention in Boston: Katharine D. 
Blake, president of the Women Princi- 
pals’ Association of Manhattan and the 
Bronx; Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, presi- 
dent of the New York City Principals’ 
Association; Magnus Gross, president of 
the New York City Teachers’ Association; 
Miss Honor E. Quinn, president of the 
Brooklyn Women Principals’ Association; 
Harry F. Towle, president of the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association. 


At the last meeting of the board of 
estimate and apportionment Edward 
Lauterbach, in behalf of the trustees of 
City college, asked the board for an 
immediate appropriation of $2,500,000 
for the new college buildings. The orig- 
inal estimate was $2,000,000. The in- 
creased expense, it was explained, is due 
to an increase in the college accommo- 
dations recommended by the trustees and 
the board of education. 


The board of superintendents has 
notified the New York State Teachers’ 
Association that the New York city 
schools will make no exhibit of their 
work at the annual convention of the 
association this year. 


The board of superintendents has sug- 
gested the names of a number of kinder- 
gartners to the board of education for 
appointment in September. These 
kindergartners are at work in other 
cities and have been notified at this time 
so that they may have opportunity to 
en, their positions. In the past there 
has been considerable difficulty in the ap- 
pointment of kindergartners because of 
their inability to accept New York posi- 
tions on short notice. 


The strike going on among the carpen- 
ters will delay seriously the work on a 
number of public schools. Among these 
is public school No. 188, in East Third 
street, which is to accommodate 5,000 
pupils when it is completed, the largest 
elementary school in the world. The 
building was to have been completed on 
July 13, and is already two months be- 
hind. The Commercial high school, in 
Sixty-fifth street, the Morris High school 
in the Bronx, the new schools at One 
hundred and third street and Lenox 
avenue, and One hundred and sixty-fifth 
street and Union avenue, are also 
affected. The board of education made 
an appeal to have this strike stopped, 
but without avail. 


In order to frighten his teacher who 
had punished him, Edward Luke, ten 
years old, started a fire in a clothes closet 
in P. S. No. 133, Brooklyn. There were 
1,500 children in the building and a con- 
flagration and panic were prevented onl 
by the coolness of Miss Edna Campbell, 
a teacher in the third grade. She dis- 
covered the fire and sent her class to the 
school yard, sent in the alarm for the 
fire drill, and began to fight the fire. 


The teachers organized a bucket brigade 
and soon put out the blaze. 

Luke has made considerable trouble 
for his teachers. Within a very short 
time he had been sent from three rooms 
as practically incorrigible. He is now 
under the care of the Children’s Society. 


Meeting of Mothers. 

The annual convention of the mothers’ 
clubs connected with the Brooklyn kinder- 
gartens was held on May 5. Miss Fannie 
belle Curtis, director of kindergartens 
for the borough of Brooklyn, presided. 

‘It is a woful mistake to suppose that 
the teachers can do everything in the de- 
velopment of a_ child’s character,’’ 
said Dr. William L. Felter, principal of 
the Brooklyn Girls’ High school. ‘‘ The 
teacher, in fact, can do very little, as 
was conspicuously illustrated by the 
history of Emperor Nero. The Roman 
emperor had one of the greatest teachers 
of all ages, Seneca, and the latter had so 
much influence over him that for a time 
Nero followed the philosopher’s teach- 
ings. But the influence of a teacher is 
slight compared to that a mother is capa- 
ble of exerting, and Nero soon wearied 
of following in the footsteps of a mere 
teacher.’’ 

Dr. Felter made a plea for obedience. 
‘*Obedience,’’ he said, ‘‘bears the same 
relation to the building of character as 
observation does to the cultivation of the 
mind, and the ideal home is one in which 
authority is respected, willingly and un- 
questionably. 

Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel spoke 
on ‘‘The Ideal Versus the Natural 
Child.’’ ‘‘There are several periods in 
in a child’s life,’’ she said, ‘‘ which are 
more important than others, and several 
things which a mother ought to know and 
do. There is a time when a child begins 
to notice the difference between what 
people say and what they mean, and at 
that time the mother should be particu- 
larly careful that there is no discrepancy 
between the inner thing’ she means and 
the outer thing she does. Then there 
comes a time when every child looks for 
the approval of others, and his ideals of 
later life are determined by the value 
placed on things by those he loves. The 
old idea of a child’s character was that: 
of total depravity. Then it came tobe 
regarded as totally good. But a child is 
neither totally good nor totally bad, 
and the correct idea of his character is 
that of evolution. It is something to be 
gradually unfolded from a lower toa 
higher phase.”’ 


Work of Public Lectures. 


The thirteenth annual dinner of the 
free lecture corps of the board of educa- 
tion was held on May 2. Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, the supervisor of the lectures, 
was the guest of honor and the princi- 
pal speaker. 

‘‘Education for adults is no longer an 
experiment.’’ Dr. Leipziger said. ‘‘In 
this great city, with its mixed popula- 
tion; it has been proved beyond doubt 
that there are no boundary lines in edu- 
cation, and that to limit this to the few 
years of life between the ages of six 
and fourteen is as undemocratic as it is 
unwise. 

There have been 116 different courses 
of lectures given during the past year, 
varying in length from three to twelve, 
and the believer in civic development 
must certainly have his optimism justified 
when he knows that the total attenaance 
during the past season reached the fig- 
ure of 1,203,000. A cosmopolitan city 
containing such a body of seekers after 
truth has in it all the elements that make 
for civic righteousness. 

In 1889, 200 lectures were given with a 
total attendance of 257,000. Last year 
4,221 lectures were given in 118 different 


places, covering every portion of the city. 

‘The theory that the mass must toil 
so that the elect may be enabled to culti- 
vate the higher virtues, has long since 
been exploded, and we believe now that the 
masses are dull because they have never 
been cultivated. Nor do we longer be- 
lieve that the majority of a community 
must forever be condemned to the long 
drudgery of toil. The larger the number 
of those whocan appreciate the fine work 
of art or the great work in literature, the 
higher the ethical standard among the 
eommon people, the nobler will be the 
conduct of the public men in America. 
So, believing that society is an organism, 
and that what hurts any portion hurts 
the whole, it behooves us to spread thru 
life the exhilarating influence of educa- 
tion. 

‘‘The problem of education depends on 
environment. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century thirty-three per cent. 
of the people are city dwellers. The 
city is the most important factor in our 
national life, so that the most important 
of all duties is to provide constantly by 
larger educational investment, for the 
creation of true civic ideals.”’ 


Fewer Additional Teachers. 


The by-law committee is considering 
the advisability of changing the by-law 
in regard to ‘‘additional’’ teachers. At 
present the provision is made that ‘‘one 
teacher in excess of the number of 
classes may be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be to teach a class in the absence of 
a class teacher, and to perform such 
clerical work as the principal shall deter- 
mine. Such teacher shall be designated 
an additional teacher, and in schools 
having less than eighteen classes may be 
a teacher holding a substitute teacher’s 
license.’’ 

The amendment suggests striking out 
the phrase ‘‘in schools having less than 
eighteen classes.’’ This would allow the 
board to appoint teachers holding substi- 
tutes’ licenses to the position of clerk to 
the principal, and would permit the re- 
— of high salaried clerks to class-room 

uty. . 


Exhibit of Pupils’ Work. 


The exhibition of the work of the 
twenty-five schools and eighteen kinder- 
gartens under the charge of the Children’s 
Aid Society, showed what a wonderful 
and splendid work the society is doing 
among the waifs of the city. Every- 
thing exhibited, from a pair of hand- 
made shoes to fine Renaissance work, 
was the pupils’ own handiwork. It 
showed how the waste human material 
of the city is being transformed into the 
useful, thru hand training. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the exhibition was the work done by the 
108 crippled children of the Rhinelander 
school, at East Eighty-eighth street. A 
hanging lamp of Venetian iron work, 
sofa cushions, work in colored straw, 
burnt wood work, delicate needle and 
drawn work, were some of the many 
products of the children. 

The work of the kindergarten depart- 
ment showed a love for the beautiful, in 
the embroidery, water color paintings 
and simple weaving. 

That the teachers themselves may be 
able to give the children practical instruc- 
tion in burnt wood work, Venetian iron 
bending, needlework, weaving, basketry, 
applied designing, cookery, bead work 
and clay modeling, there is a supervisor 
who has the teachers in classes and gives 
them normal instruction without which 
such excellent and thoroly practical work 
would be impossible. 

The Children’s Aid Society has been 
particularly successful in 7 with 
the truant problem. The schools for the 
truants are made so attractive that the 
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boys prefer to attend rather than to stay 
away. In the morning there are regular 
classes in arithmetic, spelling, writing, 
reading, history, and geography. In the 
afternoon manual training work is taken 
up, and each boy is given something to 
do that appeals especially to him. 

The truant boys of the West Side 
school were responsible for the creation 
of an interesting model of a Robinson 
Crusoe house. The roof was thatched, 
the back made of burnt wood, the sides 
were of chair-caning and the floor was 
of varnished wood. A straw ladder was 
the only means of access. The furniture 
was hand made, rugs covered the floor, 
and the walls were curtained. The dining 
table was spread with a clay Service. 

In the culinary department, chefs, 
stewards, and trained cooks are turned 
out. The Italian day school, at Leonard 
street, exhibited made dishes, as well as 
specimens of sewing, done by girls 
between the ages of nine and eleven 
years. 

In the evening classes of the Pike 
street school practical dressmaking and 
millinery are taught. Two dresses, 
made by girls of sixteen and eighteen 
years respectively,attested how practical 
and artistic this instruction is for work- 
ing girls. 


Natural History Educators. 


The annual report of the New York 
Zoological Society shows a large increase 
at the zoological gardens. The number 
of visitors who passed thru the turn- 
stiles in 1902 numbered 731,515, an in- 
crease of 204,370 over the total number 
for 1901. The returns for 1903 indicate a 
heavy attendance for the year, that u 
to the present time vv the attend- 
ance for the same period of last year by 
more than 100,000. 

A number of important improvements 
have been inaugurated. The new lion 
house was opened early in January. The 
antelope house will soon be ready. The 
Rockefeller house will be completed 
before long. 

The aquarium in Battery Park over 
which the Zoological Society secured the 
management last November, proves a 
strong attraction to visitors. Since then 
1,700,453 visitors have passed thru the 
doors. These figures show how import- 
ant a part these institutions are playing 
as educational factors in the metropolis. 


Garden Playgrounds. 


The new open-air playgrounds, which 
the board of education is to manage this 
year, are in reality to be farm gardens 
where the children of the tenement dis- 
tricts can raise squash, carrots, potatoes, 
or any other vegetables they wish. 

Farm garden work with boys from the 
ublic schools originated in Hartford, 
onn., and in New York the idea is prac- 

ticallyinitsinfancy. It was first started 
by the Park department in De Witt Clin- 
ton Park. The park was a sort of desert 
at the time, a dumping ground and a 
storage place for trucks. The depart- 
ment armed the boys from the congested 
tenement districts with shovels, hoes, 
rakes,and other agricultural tools, and in 
a short time the appearance of the place 
was a sufficient proof of the success of 
the scheme. 

The board of education embarked in 
similar work last year. In five parks 
small plots of ground were laid out in 
beds of sufficient number to give employ- 
ment to many children. Those who could 
not find space were encouraged to sow 
seeds in boxes and watch the develop- 
ment of the plants at home. 

Of course land is so valuable in the 
metropolis that the school garden is 
impracticable. It has been ow by 
Miss Evangeline Whitney, who has charge 
of the playgrounds, that when lots are 
pg on which old buildings are to 

e torn down, it would be a great help to 
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the children if the board of education 
could utilize sach property for play- 
grounds until it is required for other 
purposes. The lots could be fitted u 
simply with spades, rakes, and hoes, an 
thus serve a good purpose in bringing 
health and the right kind of development 
to many of the tenement children. 

Of the practical value of this work, the 
second annual report of the vacation 
schools committee says: 
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‘«It has given many boys something of 
interest, when otherwise they would have 
been spending their time on the streets, 
if not engaged in mischief, sewing the 
seeds of future crime. It is the general 
work, the training from a physical stand- 
point, that outweighs many times the 

ractical garden work. The ee in 
oving contact with nature cannot help 
but make them truer and better and 
nobler citizens.’ 


Educational New England. 


IpswicH, Mass.—The trustees of the 
Burleigh fund have decided to ask the 
legislature for permission to use the 
money to build a new school building. 
The fund was given for the purpose of 
purchasing Bibles for the use of pupils in 
the public schools of the town. Owing 
to the limited demand for such Bibles, 
the fund has been allowed to accumulate. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Prin. Homer P. 
Lewis, of the South High school, has 
been elected superintendent of schools, 
to succeed Mr. Clarence F. Carroll, who 
resigned to become superintendent at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Lewis is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth college, a native of 
New Hampshire, and has been principal 
for about seven years, having come to 
Worcester from Omaha, Neb. 


BEVERLY, Mass. Mr. Charles F, Whit- 
ney has been appointed supervisor of 
drawing for the public schools, to com- 
mence his duties at the opening of the 
next school year. Mr. Whitney was 
formerly the supervisor, holding the 
position for several years, but he resigned 
two years ago. 


Dr. W. C. Collar, headmaster of the 
Roxbury Latin school, was injured in a 
recent electric car accident. He is still 
confined to a hospital, altho he is on the 
road to recovery. 


Meeting of High School Teachers. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The_ thirty-sixth 
annual raoagey | of the Massachusetts 
Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers was held at the Latin school 
here on May 2. Prin. Eugene D. Russell, 
<, the Lynn Classical High school, pre- 
siding. 

At the morning session Prof. Stratton 
D. Brooks, supervisor of schools, Boston, 
spoke on ‘‘ The Development of the Cer- 
tificating System for College.’’ He con- 
siders the work of the inspector of schools 
as the backbone of the superintendent. 
The inspector conducts examinations, 
determines the efficiency of teachers, and 
has a large part in creating an educational 
idea in a community. Mr. Brooks held 
that whatever well fits a boy for life, at 
the same time fits him to enter upon col- 
lege work, and the method of certificat- 
ing does away with the much dreaded 
examinations. A larger number of those 
who enter college upon certificates stand 
= than of those who enter by examin- 
ation. 


The main topic of the morning ‘‘Has 9 


the Study of Latin in the Grammar 
Schools been a Success?’’ was presented 
by three speakers. They were from the 
standpoint of the grammar teacher, the 
high school wee, and the Latin 
teacher, respectively. Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, of the Pierce school, "Reeek- 
line, showed that grammar teachers con- 
sider the study a success. It trains the 
young mind to accuracy. It helps pupils 
to appreciate English grammar. Those 
who study Latin make more progress 
in English than those who do not. 

Prin. Enoch C. Adams, of the Newton 
High school, spoke for a city in whose 
grammar schools Latin has been studied 
for ten years. He considers it a success 
and thinks it should be introduced in the 
eighth grade. Latin tends to lessen the 
gap between the grammar and the high 


school. The whole high school course is 
thus made easier. 


Mr. William L. Eaton, of Concord, 
superintendent-principal of the high 
school, said that Latin has been in the 
grammar schools of Concord for eight 
years. With the large proportion of the 
pupils who enter the high school, the pre- 
liminary work leading there should be all 
that is possible. The step toward an 
early Latin education is a good one and 
a success everywhere. 


In the afternoon, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Normal School to the High School ’’ was 
discussed by Prin. Walter P. Beckwith, 
of the Salem Normal, and Dr. Frank A. 
Hill, secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Beckwith held that the relations 
between the two schools should be friendly, 
intimate, and sympathetic. The official 
relations between the schools have greatly 
changed in that the normal schools admit 
only those who have already received a 
high school education, and the laws of 
the state now require high schools to pre- 
pare pupils for the normals. 


Dr. Hill said that the normal schools 
were never in a better condition than 
now, nor their pupils in greater demand. 
The changes which have increased the 
intimacy between the two grades of 
schools have added to the efficiency of 
both. The standard has been raised and 
the work which each is doing for the 
other is marked. 


The final subject of the day was ‘‘ What 
Control have the Teachers and School 
Committee over Athletics?’’ Mr. John 
F. Casey, headmaster of the English 
High School, Boston, showed not only 
that athletics have come to stay, but 
that they are exercising an influence for 
good. Rules have been made, and the 
headmasters have taken great pains to 
eliminate all that tends to evil. There is 
one easy solution: for the school com- 
mittee to secure the grounds and control 
the whole as in any other matter per- 
taining to the schools. This would prove 
the key to the situation. 


Supt. George E. Gay, of Malden, said 
that the principal point of control is to 
help the boys to win. If personally en- 
couraged they will not go beyond bounds. 
The high school principal should be prin- 
cipal in all things pertaining to the 
school. 

The last speaker was Attorney Arthur 
P. Stone, of Boston, who viewed the 
uestion from the legal standpoint. He 
held that athletics can be controlled by 
not allowing the undergraduate body to 
make such stringent rules, the school 
committee only possessing any power, 
save possibly the superintendent. The 
principal has no power, since his action 
can be reversed by the committee. A 
football or baseball team can not be 
expelled from a high school for playing a 
game that has been forbidden by the 
principal, as the school has no jurisdic- 
tion over the pupil outside of school 
hours, that being left entirely to the 
parent. 





Who Read the Journal? 


Persons who are paid regular salaries and 
who have brains to spend them wisely. Those 
who have things to sell that are worth buying 
will do well to advertise them in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL.—Adv. 
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Recent Deaths. | 


Robert Tilden Murphy, one of the old- | 
est teachers of Philadelphia, died on 
May 7. He was born in 1838, and in 1861 
he became principal of the Tacony Gram- 
mar school. During the Civil war he 
served in the ranks of the 196th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. After the war he 
was elected principal of the Landreth 
school. He was transferred in 1866 to 
the Manayunk Boys’ Grammar school, | 
remaining at the head of that institution | 
until three weeks before his death. Last 
February Mr. Murphy’s former pupils 
gave him a testimonial banquet and pre- 
sented him with a purse of $400 asa 
token of their appreciation of his faithful | 
service. 


Wosurn, Mass.—Supt. Thomas Emer- | 
son died May 2 at his home in Newton. 
He was a native of Woburn, was sixty- | 
nine years old, and was the second prin- 
cipal of the high school. When the town | 
decided to employ a superintendent the 
position was combined with that of prin- | 
cipal of the high school, and Mr. Emer- | 
son held both positions. In 1870 he re- | 
signed to become superintendent of 
schools at Newton. A few years later 
he resigned there to become superintend- | 
ent of the school-book department of 
Harper & Brothers. After a few years 
in the publishing business he returned to 
Newton as superintendent, and in 1894 he 
became superintendent at Woburn once 
more. He was a very genial man and 
popular with his teachers. 


Prof. Thomas Randolph Price, head of | 
the department of English at Columbia 
university, died on May 8. He had been | 
a member of the faculty of Columbia for | 
more than twenty years, and was regarded | 
as one of the ablest English scholars in | 
the country. 

Professor Price was born in Richmond, 
Va., in 1839. 

After his graduation from the Univer- | 
sity of Virginia in 1855, he went to) 
Heidelberg to complete his education. | 
When the Civil war broke out he entered | 
the Confederate army, being detailed to | 
serve on the staff of Gen. J. E. B 
Stuart. At the close of the war he went | 
to Randolph Macon college, where he | 
established its first chair of English. In} 
1876 he was called to the University of | 
Virginia to become professor of Greek, 
and in 1882 he came to Columbia to fill 
the chair of English. 


Robert N. Hartman, professor of ana- | 
lytical chemistry in the Colorado School 
of Mines, was asphyxiated recently in| 
the gas generating plant of the school. | 
Prof. Hartman was a native of Ghent, | 
N. Y., and was thirty-one years old. | 
He was graduated from the University | 
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power, new materials for the course of study, and new 
methods of teaching are suggested. The book affords 
an insight into the factory system and is a valuable 
contribution to the labor question. 


208 pp., 12mo, gilt top, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 





Contributions to Educa- 
tion By JoHN Dewey and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


A series of six articles which, taken as a whole, 
aims to effect the union of educational theory and 
practice in distinction from vague enthusiasm, loose 
exhortation, and abstract theorizing. 


The series, 12mo, paper, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.67. 





The School and Society 


By JoHN DEWEY 


Contains discussions on (1) The School and Social 
Progress, (2) The School and the Life of the Child, 
(3) Waste in Education, and, (4) Three Years of the 
University Elementary School. 


Third edition, 130 pp., 12mo, cloth, postpaid $1.00. 


May 16, 1908 

















The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO Publishers ILLINOIS 








NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY | 


July 8th— 
August 15th. 


Summer Term, 








Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


City. 


For circular, address 


* 


SECRETARY OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 
University Heights, N. Y. City. 





ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


E 
R municating with advertisers. 








At University Heights, New York 
In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 
Courses, In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, at Commod- 
ious Residence Halls, at University Heights. Tuition $25.00. 
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BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
been —_a as green as grass, my breath having 
a bad odor. Two weeks ago ‘a friend recommended 
Cascarets and after nay brane I can willingly an 
cheerfully say that they have entirely cured me. 
therefore let you know tha’ shall recommend 
them to any one suffering from such troubles.” 
Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 








Best For 
The Bowels 





"Hey WORK WHILE YOU site 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 506 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
New York State 
Summer Institutes for 1903 


State Summer Institutes, each in- 
cluding a department of pedagogy, and 
a department of drill and review will be 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 6-24, 
1903 (Philip M. Hull, A.M., of Clinton, 
N. Y., Conductor), and at Thousand 
Island Park, N. Y., July 13-31, 1903 
(Charles A. Shaver, of Watertown, 
N. Y., Conductor). 

A strong faculty has been engaged 
for each institute. In addition to the 
courses of instruction provided in 
former years, instructors in Latin, 
Greek, French, and German have been 
added to the faculty of the Thousand 
Island Park Institute. 

Teachers who desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities which the 
state offers to them free of expense 
for tuition can obtain further informa- 
tion by addressing the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Albany, 
N. Y., or one of the conductors. 


Charles R. Skinner, 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY 


New York 
SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session of 1993—Wednesday, July 
8, to Wednesday, August 19—offers 77 courses in: 
Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, Ger- 
man, History, Latin, Manual Training, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, Physi- 
= Sreining. Physiology, hysics, Psychology, 
panish. : 

Instruction is given by professors and instruct- 
ors from the staff of the University, and by Mr. 
F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, of the Cpivenny of Wisconsin, in Psy- 
chology; and Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale 
University, in English. A special course of 
thirty lectures on the Philippine Islands will be 
given by Mr. Fred W. Atkinson, former General 
Superintendent of Education, Philippine Islands. 
The Gymnasium and swimming pool will be 
epen for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendance at the Summer 
Session need not exceed $80. Board and lodgin 
may be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced Railroa 
rates on application. Address, 


Secretary ef Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 











of Pennsylvania in 1891, and from Johns 
Hopkins in 1894. He had been professor 
of natural sciences at Susquehanna college 
and instructor in chemistry in Tufts col- 
lege before going to Colorado in 1899. 





Literary News. 


Scribner’s Magazine for May has many 
—— that wil arrest the attention of 
the lover of good literature. Among the 
honored soldiers of the South, respected 
no less in the North, is Gen. John B. 
Gordon. He narrates, in lively, pictur- 
esque style, the story of his first com- 
mand. The illustrations are drawn by 
F. C. Yohn, Stanley M. Arthurs, and 
from photographs. Other leading arti- 
cles are: ‘‘Painter-Lithography in the 
United States,’’ by Frank Weitenkampf; 
‘‘The Navy Department,’’ by Capt. A. 
T. Mahan; ‘‘The Sorbonne,’’ by Sind 
R. Spearman, and ‘‘ The Strangest Feat 
of Modern Magic,’’ by Brander Matthews. 
Illustrations, both colored and plain, are 
scattered profusely thru the pages. 

The Woman’s Home Companion for 
May contains several interesting stories. 
These are by Eden Phillpotts, Forrest 
Crissey, Elliott Flower, and Melville Bar- 
clay. An especially good feature is 
‘“‘The American College Girl and Her 
Secret Societies.’’ ‘‘Successful Women 
Ranch-Owners”’ tells of some business 
women in the far West. The nature 
study article deals with frogs. Miss 
Gould has four pages of spring fashions, 
and the departments are full of helpful 
suggestions for the housewife. 





$18.75 Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
and Pueblo; 


$19.00 to Deadwood, Hot Springs, So. 
Dak., Casper, Wyo., and intermediate 
points, via Chicago & North-Western R’y. 
One-way second-class tickets on sale May 
19, June 2 and 16, July 7 and 21, August 4 
and 18, and September 1 and 15. Corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points East. 
Fast trains. Service unexcelled. For 
particulars apply to your nearest agent 
or address 

= A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York 
city. 





‘GLOBE Gaz. 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS. 













The 
World 
Famous 
One Dollar 
Corsets 


Ten 
Million 
Wearers 

















GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 
Give the latest Long Straight Back Effect 
ARE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to- 
date Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn 
by more Jadies in all stations of life than any 
other make, because they are the only One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those 
costing $2 and $3. 
Any Figure Perfectly Fitted. 
A Trial Will Convince You. 
Wwe. SOLD more One Dollar Corsets dur- 
ing 1902 than any other maker in the world. 
Send for Catalogue. All dealers sell Globe Cor- 
sets. if yours can’t supply you, send us his name 
and One Dollar, and we will forward any corset, 
style, size, and color you order, free of expense. 


GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Established twelve years ago, has a steady de- 
mand for experienced Normal and College grad- 
uate positions and principalships. Hundreds of 
ne teachers have found places through this 

ureau. See our reference list and circular. 
Particulars for stamp. 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York City 
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The Summer School 





of the South 


da de de 





schools. 


Instruction in library work. 
Fifty-five general lectures. 


P. P. CLAXTON, Supt., 
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University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, June 23 to July 31, 1903 


Faculty of more than ninety members, representing 
eighteen universities, eight normal schools, fourteen 
systems of city schools, and eight systems of state 


One hundred and fifty courses in common school sub- 
jects and methods, kindergarten and primary work, 
high school and college subjects, psychology and child 
study, history and philosophy of education, city school 
supervision, county supervision, and rural school prob- 
lems, special courses for teachers of frural schools. 


Largest summer school for teachers in America. 
For announcement containing full information, address 


- KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Campaigners’ convention. 
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Upholstery. 


Special values in medium Tapestry Weight and 
Armure Curtains, suitabie for use either as 
Window Curtains or Portieres, 

- Lengths, 3 to 344 yds. width 50 inches. 
Foliage design with border, $3.50; formerly $5.50: 


Oriental design Tapestry, medium colors, $4.00, 
formerly $6.00. 


Armure, double face, good shades, $5.00; 
formerly $10 00. 


Light Tapestry. with tinsel effects, bright colors 

on ecruand Nile grounds, $7 00: formerly $9.50. 

Heavy Cotton Tapestry, floral designs, $8.00; 
formerly $12.00. 

Heavy Cotton Tapestry, Oriental designs, $10.00; 
formerly $20.00. 


Silk Fabrics, rich Oriental colors, $27.50; 
formerly #40.00. 


Couch Covers, in variety of fabrics and designs, 
at reduced prices, 


Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


FREE 


For 30 days to the read- 
ers of SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A Fine 














Parlor Lamp 


or Mantel Clock, or Toilet Set, or 
Watch, or China Tea Set, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 Ibs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 











THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-83 Vesey St., New York. 


SOT LEE LOE OEE 
Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 









Latest and mest progressive methods ip 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appeintment- 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


Are you worth more salary? Kel- 
logg’s Teachers’ Bureau is con- 
stantly having calls for teachers 
in all lines of work, who are well 
prepared, have some experience, 
and can discipline. Begin early 
for a September, 1903, position. 
Perhaps you_can take a place to 
begin now. Write at once. Form 
for stamp. 





H. S. KELLOGG, Mgr., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 


| 


{ 





Besides the high class fiction in the 
May Cosmopolitan there are many fine 
articles on miscellaneous subjects. The 
leading ones are ‘‘ The Power and Beauty 
of Woman’s Eyes,’’ by Ella Adelia 
Fletcher, and ‘‘ Romances of the World’s 
Great Mines. IV.—Kimberley,’’ by 
Samuel E. Moffett. As usual the maga- 
zine is fully illustrated. 

Doubleday, Page & Company have 
published *‘ How to Make School Gar- 
dens,’’ by H. D. Hemenway, the director 
of the Hartford School of Horticulture, 
and the book seems to be the first ade- 
quate work on this subject. The points 
treated are: Preparation of the land, 
twenty-one lessons in garden work, les- 
sons in greenhouse work, planting seed, 
potting, shifting, taking cuttings, root- 
grafting, and budding. The volume is 
based on actual experience, and is writ- 
ten in such simple language that it can 
be readily understood by a child, tho 
containing much of value to the expert 
gardener. 





Antikamnia tablets act primarily on 
the nervous system and are used for re- 
lieving pain. The definition of the word 
‘‘antikamnia’”’ is ‘‘opposed to pain.’’ 
In neuralgia, be it dental, facial, sciatic 
or general, the relief afforded by two 
five-grain tablets is safe, certain, and 
quick. Your druggist can supply them. 
—University Medical Journal. 


Reduced Rates to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad Account Meeting 
Master Plumbers’ Association, 

On account of the meeting of the 
Master Plumbers’ Association, at San 
Francisco, Cal., May 19 to 22, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell ex- 
cursion tickets to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, May 11 to 17, inclusive, good to 
return until July 15, from all stationson 
its lines, at reduced rates. These tickets 
must be validated for return passage, for 
which the usual fee of fifty cents will be 
charged. For further particulars con- 
cerning rates, routes, and conditions of 
tickets, consult ticket agents. 


Women—Nature’s Logicians 
raise SoZODONT. Men do well to emu- 
ate their example. The liquid cleanses: 
Powder polishes. 
Colorado. 

The delightful country of health-giving, 
dry air and inspiring scenery is the ideal 
place for a Summer Vacation. A country 
perfectly suited for rest, recreation, or 
sport, abounding in good hotels and board- 
ing places adapted to any man’s means. 
Low round-trip and one-way rates. Only 
one night en route from Chicago. Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific, and North-Western 
Line. Illustrated booklets on application 
to W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 

OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 


PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is_ the best remedy for DIAR- 
RH(KA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “‘ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Spring Medicine 


There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. . 

The blood is impure, weak and 
impoverished—a eondition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitatity, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure 
all eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them today. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in 
our family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual 
received great benefit.” Miss BEvLam 
Boror, Stowe, Vt. % 


Hood’s Sarsaparilila promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
Pears was 





for shaving. 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over reo years. 





SE OT eee Sure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ‘cuct ‘>: Asthma, 


* Sold by all Druggista, 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail. 85 cents. 


Charlestown, Mass. 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 

» samples for tral—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
ae’ with catalog containing complete 
ist. 


| E. L, KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., New York 

















“He had small skill o horse flesh 
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A Shrewd Investor 


will be glad to know how the 
greatest accumulation of trust 
funds in the world is invested. 
A young man who is just 
beginning to accumulate and 
invest his savings will be 
interested in a booklet that 
describes the investments of 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. This 
information is found in 
“A Banker’s Will.” Sent free 
on application. 


This Company ranks 
First—\n Assets, 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders, 
First—In Age. 
Tue Mutuvat Lire INsuRANCE 
Company oF New York, 


RICHARD A. McCurDy, President, 


IENNEN'S 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


LET 
) 





Alp sitive Reliet ee 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- | 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or | 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 









Get Mennen’s (the original), 
Sample free. 
















ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
__NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depets and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Ouas. Leicu, Manager. 


(Opp. Grace Church) 














IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


DIPLOMAS 


WHETHER 1 OR 1,000 
We can meet your wants,as we 
carry a complete line in stock 
suitable for any department 
of any school. 

Tell us what you need and 
ask for circular KS. 


AMES & ROLLINSON CO., 
203 Broadway, NEW YORK 











Bargains in Typewriters. 
THE CONSOLIDATED TYPE- 
WRITER 


EXCHANGE, 243 
Broadway. N. Y., is offering best 
standard Typewriters at $20 to $40, 
guaranteed; shipped subject to 
examination. Write, call, or tele- 
§ phone (5389 Cortlandt) them for 
x . price list of BARGAINS. Latest 
Remingtons and Smith-Premiers at REDUCED 
PRICES. Machines bought, exchanged, repaired. 
Rented, $3. Desks and supplies at wholesale prices, 
Established 1881. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


A series of portfolios of superb proofs 
of illustrations from, The World’s Work, 
has been issued. These pictures consist 
of beautiful reproductions of works of 
art, portraits of prominent men and fore- 
most educators, photographs of wild ani- 
mals and fishes, metropolitan views of 
New York, and — interesting pictures 
that mark the trend of activities in this 
——9 and in many odd corners of the 
earth. 


Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs is the title 
of a book just brought out by the Mac- 
millans and written for the purpose, first 
of suggesting the educational possibilities 
that exist in self-governing clubs, and 
second, of serving as a text-book for the 
guidance of those who desire to become 
club ‘‘advisers.’’ This is the work of 
Miss Winifred Buck, of New York, who 
has had twelve years of experience with 
these clubs and their members, and who 
knows thoroly both their theory and their 
practice. The final portion of her book 
consists in a little manual of parliamen- 
tary law for the use of boys’ clubs, while 
other chapters deal with constitutions, 
business meetings, the ethical lessons of 
the playground and the business meeting, 
methods of getting in touch with boys for 
the purpose of starting a club, and the 
place of the club, in relation to play in 
general. All workers in settlements and 
missions will find a good deal of interesting 
material in Miss Buck’s little volume; so 
also will educators and reformers. 


The passenger department of the Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway has issued 
two very attractive folders covering the 
details of the trip to Los Angeles on ac- 
count of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, and to Denver and other Colo- 
rado points on account of the Christian 
Endeavor convention at Denver. 

Any one interested in either of these 
trips will do well to write to the North- 
Western line for copies of the folders. 
The information they contain is of a val- 
_— character for the prospective trav- 
eler. 





One of the best conducted school sys- 
tems in the United States is that of 
Brookline, Mass. Its superintendent of 
schools says this of the ‘‘Holden’’ 
Book Covers: ‘‘ Cheap, durable, and con- 
venient, they have become a necessity.”’ 
It would be hard to express so much 
truth in fewer words. 


Low Rates West. 


Only $33 Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast Points, every 
day until June 15, 1903. One-way, second- 
class, colonists rates via Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific 
line. To the Northwest via this route or 
via St. Paul. Folder on request. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 


$50 to California and Back. 


If you are going to California you may 
never have a better opportunity than in 
May (May 3 and 12 to 18), when the 
rate from Chicago to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles and return, via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, will be 
only $50. Tickets will be good to return 
till July 15. If you are going, use the 
new overland service, which includes 
three fast trains between Chicago and 
San Francisco every day, via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Union Pa- 
cific line. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York city. 








» PISO'S:CURE FOR 
; URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cougb Syrup. Tastes Good Use FM 
in time Soild by druggists 


CONSUMPTION 







ro) 








SPENCERIAN 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pen 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





- Gettysburg and Washington. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
ailroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the 
National Capital in all the glory of its 
spring freshness, are attractions so allur- 
ing that few would feel like refusing 
to visit them. It is to place these two 
attractions within easy reach of every 
one that the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany announces a tour over the interest- 
ing battlefield, thru the picturesque 
valleys of Maryland, and an entertaining 
stay at Washington. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 A.M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, 
May 23, in charge of one of the Company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of 
six days. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted 
ladies, will accompany the party thruout. 
Round-trip tickets, covering transporta- 
tion, carriage drives, and hotel accommo- 
dations, will be sold at the extremely low 
rate of $22 from New York, $21 from 
Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. _ 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 
263 7Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Colorado 


is easily reached by the fast train service 
of the Chicago, Union Pacific, and North- 
Western Line. The Colorado Special 
fast daily train, one night to Denver from 
Chicago and the Central States (only two 
nights en route from the Atlantic sea- 
board), leaves Chicago daily 6.30 P.M. 
A second daily train, similarly equipped, 
leaves Chicago 11.30 P.M. Personally 
conducted excursions in tourist sleeping 
cars. Allagents sell tickets via this reute. 
W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chicago. 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH. 


SECOND SESSION: July 14—-August 20, 1903 

Location: in Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. é 

Director : Mrs. H. A. Davidson, author and editor 
of The Study-Guide Series. Associate Director: Sophie 
Chantal Hart, Head of English Department, Wellesley 
College. All instruction by ——, of experience; 
library and laboratory methods. Send for Announce- 
ment of Courses to 


Mrs. H.A. Davidson, No. 1Sprague Pl. Albany, N.Y 


Summer Employment 
For SCHOOL TEACHERS 


8200.00 to &500.00 for Summer Work. 








We will employ a number of energetic 
men to represent us in their respective lo- 
calities in the interest of the Victor Mines 
of Sumpter, Oregon, one of the most prom- 
ising mines in the Sumpter gold fields. 
From $200.00 to $500,00 can easily be earned 
during vacation, selling Victor stock. 

Liberal commission arrangements will be 
made with parties willing to work while 
others play. Address 


G. M. ROCKWELL CO., Sitine'a cRME: 


KEE. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Established 17 Years 
Positions filled, 4,000 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, eapolis 

533 Cooper Build Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 

420 Parrott Building. San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 


3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RocKkwE.u, Manager. 
“9 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Fourteenth Year Under Same Manager. 


Has filled positions in thirty-three states, Canada, Africa, etc., at salaries from 
$4,000 down. Teachers wanted now for all departments of work. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. LOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageycy, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
The EDUCATIONAL é BU REAU We furnish financial and professional references and 


invite investigation by competent teachers. 
( Established 1891 hy present manager) 


Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 
Chas. J. Parker; Gen. Mer.. RALEIGH,N.C, 


-C, | States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: FORT SMITH, ARK.” we were unable to fill hundreds of places making 
Members represented through both Offices. 


application last year. 
« Oldest west of the Hudson. Best fa- 
Educational Bureau cilities, efficient service, direct work. 
Good positions for good teachers. 
(G) Allentown, Pa. Register now. Circulars free. 

PE CIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
i High Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Col- 
leges, in Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 
positions paying from #60 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 

music and drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


GOOD TEACHERS are indemand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
for good primary, intermediate, and grammar grade teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. 






































Of 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, _— 610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway 


MARTHAS : VINEYARD.: SUMMER : INSTITUTE 


Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the U. S. 


Cool and Healthful 


Complete courses in 
METHODS, ACADEMICS, SUPER- 
VISION, AND ORATORY 
One fare from Whole country to N. E. A., 
Boston. $3.00 Round Trip from Boston 


Send for 64-page cireular containing full infor- 
mation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 








Out in the Atlantic 











EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SPALDING’S 
Official Athletic Almanac 


FOR 1903 


The only almanac published that 
contains a complete list of Ameri- 
can Best-on-Kecords and Complete 
List of Champions. Over 580 Pic- 
tures of Prominent American and 
Foreigz. Athletes. Price, 10 cents. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been uated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on gma to the Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
Pedagogy in America, Summer Session. 
nd as For catalogue, address 
Ba 6 HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


Sexz—’ Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
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More than 150 fmith Premier ¢lypewriters 
are used by the City gDepartments 
having Offices in this Buildin. 
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